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-L/eading 
Delaware 
into  the 
future 


Americans  were  angry  across  the 
nation.  People  scoffed  at  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  were  supposed  to  speak  and 
act  on  their  behalf. 

But  in  Delaware,  The  News  Journal 
at  Wilmington  stepped  forward  to  give 
people  a  voice  in  charting  their  future. 

The  newspaper  commissioned  a 
statewide  poll  and  asked  residents 
what  needed  to  be  done.  Six  major 
concerns  emerged: 

•  The  economy 

•  The  environment 

•  Crime 

•  Health  care 

•  Education 

•  Children  at  risk 

The  newspaper  followed  with 
hundreds  of  interviews.  It  defined  the 
issues  and  determined  the  options. 


Then  it  published  “The  Delaware 
Agenda,”  an  eight-page  section  that 
probed  those  six  major  issues  and 
presented  editorials  addressing  each. 

Reaction  was  swift.  A  state 
Chamber  of  Commerce  study  group 
joined  with  the  newspaper  to  sponsor 
a  summit  to  discuss  the  issues.  Town 
meetings  were  held  throughout 
the  state. 

In  Delaware,  people  now  are 
working  together  to  solve  problems, 
thanks  to  The  News  Journal. 

Providing  such  community  leader¬ 
ship  is  one  way  The  News  Journal  is 
upholding  its  First  Amendment 
responsibilities.  That’s  a  key  goal  of 
NEWS  2000,  Gannett’s  program  to 
improve  news  content  by  focusing  on 
the  changing  needs  of  readers. 
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On  Native  Amerkan 
teamnkknames... 


“If  we  called  them 
the  Blackskins 
ortheYellowskins 
or  the  Whiteskins, 
they  would  be 
raising  hell” 

Tim  Giago 
Publisher, 

Indian  Country  Today 


Free  minds  don't  always  think  alike! 


“I  don't  think 
that  newspapers 
shouldn’t  print 
something  because 
it’s  offensive  to  one 
particular  group. 
Those  that  do 
are  putting  blinders 
on  the  truth!’ 

Michael  Gartner 
former  President. 

NBC  News 


What’s  in  a  name?  For  some,  it’s  more  importantthan  any  sport,  That’sourrole-toprovideafommforthefreeexchange 

championship  or  national  pasttime.  To  show  support,  some  news  of  opinions  and  ideas  aboutthe  media,  journalism  and  free 

organizations  have  decided  to  omit  all  sports  team  names  that  might  expression.  A  place  where  the  movers  and  shapers  of  society 

be  perceived  as  racially  offensive.  Some  feel  the  omission  justified.  can  discuss  and  debate  the  issues  to  help  propel  all  of  us 

Others  see  it  as  a  “politically-correct  inspired”  infringement  on  towards  understanding  and  change.  This  is  our  way  of  making 

I  First  Amendment  rights.  The  Freedom  Forum  decided  to  bring  freedom  workforeveryone-evenifwedon’talwaysthinkalike. 

both  teams  of  thought  together  for  a  major  league  discussion. 
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APRIL 

1  8-21  — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2 1  -23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Yorktown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

22-24 — New  Directions  for  News,  Brainstorming  Roundtable, 
Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 

26-28 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Annual  Publishers 
Convention,  Marriott  and  Westin  Hotels,  Boston,  Mass. 

30-5/2  — American  Association  of  Independent  News  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Spring  Conference,  Sundial  Beach  Tennis  Resort,  Sanibel  Island, 
Fla. 


MAY 

T"!  O — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Reuben  Awards  Weekend,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Resort  at  Gainey  Ranch,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

••  1  2 — International  Newspapet  Marketing  Association,  Annual  In¬ 
ternational  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

26-28 — Newspaper  in  Education,  Annual  Conference,  Capitol 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


APRIL 

1  2- 1 6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Desktop  Color  Scan¬ 
ner  (CCD)  Seminar,  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

13-1  6 — Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center,  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Summit,  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center,  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

13-1  6 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry,  Bindery,  Mailing  and  Distribution  Seminar,  O’Hare  Marriott 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

1  5 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  New  Media  Technolo¬ 
gies  in  East  Asia  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  6-1  ^ — Michigan  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

1  6- 1  8 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Reporting  and  Writing  Tech¬ 
niques  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1  T- 1  8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Op-ed  Seminar, 
Radisson  Hotel  Pontchartrain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

22 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Lifestyles/Feature  Writ¬ 
ing  Workshop,  Radisson  Inn,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

25-28 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Layout,  De¬ 
sign  and  Graphics  Seminar,  Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  Richmond,  Va. 
28 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Development  Journalism 
in  ASEAN  Countries  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
30-5/2  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Global  En¬ 
vironmental  Issues”  Conference,  Center  for  Executive  Education,  Bab- 
son  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Central  taps  Quayle 

FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENT  Dan  Quayle  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  board  of  Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  company 
founded  by  his  late  grandfather,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

The  Indianapolis-based  company’s  stock  is  traded  publicly, 
but  the  Pulliam  family  holds  a  controlling  interest. 

Quayle’s  election  at  the  company’s  annual  meeting  in  April 
was  not  in  question. 

Central,  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  six  other  newspapers,  is  distinct  from 
the  Quayle  family’s  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald'Press,  where 
Dan  Quayle  toiled  before  his  political  career  blossomed. 

His  father,  Herald'Press  president  James  C.  Quayle,  sits  on 
Central’s  board,  and  his  uncle,  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  is  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Star-News. 

Times  Mirror  leaves 
broadcast  television 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  is  getting  out  of  broadcast  television. 

The  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Newsday  has 
agreed  to  sell  its  four  network-affiliated  television  stations  to 
Argyle  Television  Holding  Inc.  for  $335  million  in  cash  and 
stock. 

In  spite  of  “significant  operating  improvements  lately’’  at 
the  stations,  Los  Angeles-based  Times  Mirror  said  it  wants  to 
focus  on  its  core  businesses:  newspaper  and  book  publishing 
and  cable  television. 

The  stations  are  KDFW  in  Dallas,  KTBC  in  Austin,  KTVI 
in  St.  Louis  and  WVTM  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Times  Mirror’s  television  operations  earned  $29.9  million 
in  operating  profit  last  year  on  revenue  of  $107.9  million. 

Pearlstine  enters 
media  partnership 

FORMER  WALL  STREET  Journal  executive  editor  Norman 
Pearlstine  has  joined  a  partnership  to  develop  new  communi¬ 
cations  technologies. 

Pearlstine,  who  left  the  Journal  last  year,  is  being  backed 
by  Paramount  Communications,  Barry  Diller’s  QVC  Net¬ 
works  and  Texas  financier  Richard  Rainwater. 

One  avenue  of  exploration  was  said  to  be  custom-designed 
electronic  newspapers.  — AP 


MAY 

2- T — Poynter  Institute,  “The  Craft  of  Words  and  Visuals”  Seminar, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3- 6 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (un¬ 
der  75,000  circulation),  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 
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Classroom  cable 
in  growth  spurt 

YOU’VE  HEARD  OF  Newspaper  in  Education.  Now  meet 
Cable  in  the  Classroom.  It  is  in  a  growth  spurt. 

The  non-profit  educational  arm  of  the  nation’s  biggest  ca¬ 
ble  television  programmers  says  its  4-year-old  project  now 
reaches  60,213  schools  and  over  32  million  students  with  free, 
commercial-free  programming. 

Executive  director  Bobbi  Kamil  said  the  program  reaches 
61%  of  schools  and  70%  of  students. 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

The  things  people  say 


^^Fpeech  is  a  mirror  of  the  soul,” 
said  Publilius  Syrus.  “As  a  man  speaks, 
so  is  he.” 

Or  so  we  hope. 

And  in  that  hope,  those  of  us  who 
write  about  public  affairs  devote  our 
lives  to  pursuit  of  the  quotation.  The 
chase  after  the  telling  things  men  and 
women  say  dominates  our  schedules, 
guides  our  travels  and  justifies  our  ex¬ 
pense  accounts. 

If  we’re  honest  about  it,  the  quota¬ 
tions  we  gather  as  prizes  of  that  chase 
will  take  readers  straight  to  the  source 
with  the  unadorned  words  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  speaker.  We’ll  put  our  audience  on 
the  scene  with  eyewitnesses  and  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  decision  makers. 

Any  number  of  reasons  give  writers 
an  excuse  to  stand  back  and  let  sources 
talk  to  readers  via  a  direct  quote. 
Sometimes  we  just  can’t  improve  on 
the  speaker’s  exact  words.  Or  we  can’t 
match  the  wit  or  the  rhythm,  or  the 
color,  or  the  emotion. 

We  sometimes  use  less  inspired  ut¬ 
terances  for  reasons  peculiar  to  our 
role  as  journalists.  Maybe  the  quote 
saddles  the  source  with  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  controversial  opinion. 
Maybe  it  makes  a  fact  or  opinion  credi¬ 
ble  by  linking  it  with  an  authoritative 
source  or  serves  as  evidence  for  a 
writer’s  claim  that  a  particular  brand  of 
opinion  exists.  Perhaps  it  reveals  some¬ 
thing  of  the  speaker’s  character. 

However,  its  usefulness  has  its  lim¬ 
its.  The  quotation  can  bore,  digress 
and  mislead.  “1  hate  quotations,”  said 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  “Tell  me  what 
you  know.” 


(Hart  is  the  staff  development  director 
and  writing  coach  at  The  Oregonian. 
He  welcomes  comments  and  published 
examples  —  identified  by  publication, 
date  and  page  —  at  1320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201 .) 


In  truth,  little  of  what  most  speakers 
say  bears  quoting.  Speech  wanders,  re¬ 
peats  itself  and  wallows  in  the  mundane. 

When  it  does,  we  should  let  our 
pencils  rest.  Nothing  dulls  American 
newspapers  like  the  daily  stream  of 
boring  quotes  that  do  none  of  the 
things  direct  quotes  do  well. 

Why  quote  directly  if  a  source  has 
nothing  more  controversial,  dramatic 
or  graceful  to  say  than  that  “We’re  now 
producing  300,000  pairs  of  shoes  a 
day”  or  “The  Wilson  River  is  expected 
to  reach  flood  stage  of  11  feet  at  about 
2  a.m.  Saturday”? 

Such  “information  quotes”  add 
nothing.  When  our  sources  take  20 
minutes  to  give  us  a  minute’s  worth  of 
information,  we’ll  simplify  life  for  busy 
readers  by  cutting  through  the  blather 
to  find  the  essentials. 

So  let’s  reserve  the  quote  marks  for 
something  special. 

Often  that  means  using  only  a  par¬ 
tial  quotation.  True,  the  AP  Stylebook 
discourages  the  partial  quote,  but  that 
advice  seems  directed  at  the  chance 
that  we’ll  take  short  partial  quotations 
out  of  context.  So  long  as  we’re  faithful 
to  the  speaker’s  intended  meaning,  we 
serve  readers  by  trimming  off  the  dull 
fat  of  a  quotation,  leaving  only  the 
meat  for  public  consumption. 

ists.  We  do  our  readers  no  favor  when 
we  pass  along  pretentious  fog  like  this: 
“We  have  informed  our  employees 
that,  in  spite  of  this  acquisition,  the 
combination  of  an  unprecedented  lev¬ 
el  of  log  exports  and  the  prospect  for 
diminished  public  timber  supplies  will 
put  us  in  a  position  where  we  will  have 
to  address  the  potential  for  a  curtail¬ 
ment  decision  this  summer.” 

As  Francis  Fowler  noted,  preten¬ 
tious  quotations  are  “the  surest  road 
to  tedium.” 


^Jut  so  central  is  the  direct  quota¬ 
tion  to  journalistic  practice  that  it 
sometimes  overwhelms  us.  Unthink¬ 
ingly,  we  let  the  quotes  carry  more  and 
more  of  the  load.  Eventually,  they  run 
off  and  leave  us  behind,  dazed  and 
empty-headed  recording  machines  in¬ 
capable  of  generating  a  thought  on  our 
own.  The  result?  Whole  stories  that 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  lame  informational  quotes  joined  by 
trite  transitions. 

Such  abominations  are  invariably 
dull  and  disorganized.  If  we  do  nothing 
more  than  collect  mundane  quotes  and 
arrange  them  on  a  computer  screen, 
we  abdicate  our  responsibility  as  think¬ 
ing  professionals.  We  have  reduced 
journalism  to  a  menial  form  of  taking 
dictation. 

We  also  narrow  the  search  for  truth 
to  only  one  of  its  many  sources.  After 
all,  human  knowledge  extends  far  be¬ 
yond  the  spoken  words  of  news  sources. 

To  be  truly  professional  about  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  means  breaking  out 
of  the  interview  rut  and  getting  into 
public  records,  reference  sources  and 
data  bases.  A  researcher  skilled  in  the 
use  of  a  reference  room  can  uncover 
the  meaningful  context  for  a  story  in 
less  time  than  a  single  interview  might 
take. 

Of  course,  a  reference  room  can  it¬ 
self  become  a  source  of  quotations. 
Concordances,  word  books  and  dictio¬ 
naries  of  quotations  can  substitute  for 
independent  thought,  too.  A  writer 
who  feels  compelled  to  dress  up  every 
paragraph  with  words  from  the  wise 
runs  the  risk  of  looking  like  the  shal¬ 
low  Kipling  character  who  “wrapped 
himself  in  quotations  —  as  a  beggar 
would  enfold  himself  in  the  purple  of 
emperors.” 

Kipling  probably  figured  nobody 
would  ever  be  foolish  enough  to  quote 
that  line. 
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Efforts  to  reach 
readers  increase 

NEWSPAPERS’  EFFORTS  TO  reach 
readers  through  adult  literacy  initiatives 
and  youth  features  have  increased  dra¬ 
matically,  according  to  findings  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
Foundation’s  1992  Survey  on  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  and  Literacy. 

“The  literacy  issue  has  clearly  be¬ 
come  important  to  newspapers,”  said 
NAA  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  Cathleen  Black.  “Fifty-eight  per¬ 
cent  tell  us  they  now  have  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  compared  to  just  28%  in  1989. 
Additionally,  we  are  delighted  to  find 
that  70%  of  newspapers  tell  us  they  reg¬ 
ularly  publish  locally  produced  content 
for  young  readers.” 

Other  findings  relating  to  newspaper 
adult  literacy  initiatives: 

•  Providing  a  service  to  the  communi¬ 
ty  is  the  driving  force  behind  most  liter¬ 
acy  efforts,  with  98%  of  respondents 
saying  community  service  is  an  “ex¬ 
tremely”  or  “very”  important  reason  for 
their  literacy  programs; 

•  Newspaper  literacy  programs  gener¬ 
ally  are  new  efforts;  69%  of  respondents 
report  their  newspapers  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  literacy  efforts  for  five  years  or 
less; 

•  Among  the  activities  of  newspapers 
with  literacy  programs,  72%  publish  in¬ 
paper  ads  about  literacy  groups;  69% 
serve  on  boards,  task  forces  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  literacy  organizations;  and 
59%  feature  regular  editorial  coverage 
of  literacy  issues. 

Additional  survey  findings  relating  to 
youth  features  published  by  newspapers: 

•  Among  the  70%  reporting  that  they 
publish  locally  produced  content  for 
young  readers,  21%  publish  a  weekly 
youth  section,  13%  publish  school 
news,  11%  publish  a  weekly  kids  page 
and  7%  publish  a  column  written  by 
students; 

•  Describing  the  most  popular  ele¬ 
ments  of  youth  content,  49%  publish 
news  information  for  youth,  46%  pub¬ 
lish  photos  and  graphics  within  youth 
features,  38%  publish  puzzles  and  games 
and  27%  publish  instructional  activities 
for  young  readers; 

•  Twenty-five  percent  of  newspapers 
publish  sponsors’  advertisements  in 
conjunction  with  their  local  content  for 
youth; 


•  Just  over  half  of  respondents  say 
they  publish  syndicated  youth  features, 
the  most  popular  being  “The  Mini 
Page,”  cited  by  66%  of  respondents. 

The  survey  also  found  that  67,000 
schools  use  newspapers  every  year  as  a 
text  for  learning  in  classroom  activities. 

Black  said,  “We  have  known  for  years 
that  newspapers  are  important  tools  for 
learning  to  read,  developing  consumer 
skills,  studying  current  events,  geogra¬ 
phy,  domestic  and  international  affairs 
and  a  host  of  other  subject  areas.  We 
are  delighted  but  not  surprised  to  learn 
how  pervasive  is  the  use  of  newspapers 
in  schools.” 

Mailer  sells 
database  systems 

THE  PRIVATE  MAILER,  Alternate 
Postal  Delivery  Inc.  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  offering  to  sell  its  personal 
computer-based  data  management  sys¬ 
tem  to  local  private-delivery  companies. 

Called  Alternate  Delivery  Database 
Management  System,  it  handles  order 
entry,  mail  sorting  and  carrier  delivery 
instructions. 

APD  said  its  first  customers  are  deliv¬ 
ery  subsidiaries  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel  and  Long  Island’s  Nem- 
day. 

Steve  Guida,  circulation  manager  for 
the  Sun-Sentinel’s  Porch  Plus,  called  the 
system  “a  technological  breakthrough 
for  the  alternate-delivery  business.” 

Arkansas  paper  adds 
seventh  day; 
converts  to  morning 

THE  107-YEAR-old  afternoon  Benton 
County  (Ark.)  Daily  Record  is  adding  a 
seventh  edition  on  Saturday  and  con¬ 
verting  to  the  morning  cycle. 

Publisher  Steve  Trolinger  announced 
the  plan,  which  is  to  take  effect  May  1, 
after  more  than  a  year  of  research  and 
planning. 

Studies  by  Opinion  Research  Inc.  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  showed  most  readers 
remained  loyal  to  afternoon  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  new  residents  wanted  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Research  also  found  that 
readers  and  advertisers  wanted  a  Satur¬ 
day  paper. 


N.J.  paper  resumes 
Saturday  publication 

THE  NEWS  TRIBUNE  of  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.,  returned  to  seven-day  pub¬ 
lication  March  6  when  it  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  Saturday  edition. 

The  Saturday  News  Tribune  ceased 
production  in  September  1986,  when 
the  paper  introduced  a  Sunday  edition. 

The  newspaper  has  also  created  two 
new  editions.  East  Brunswick  and 
North  Brunswick. 

Corrections 

THE  MARCH  27  “Newspeople  in  the 
News”  column  incorrectly  reported  that 
Thomas 

DeFeo  had  been  named  graphics  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver.  DeFeo  is  the  deputy  managing 
editor  for  graphics  at  the  paper. 

The  March  20  E&P  article  on  the 
AP’s  PhotoExpress  (P.  28)  incorrectly 
identified  the  commercial  electronic 
image  distributor  that  carries  Newhouse 
News  Service  photos.  Wieck  Photo 
Database  is  based  in  Carrollton,  Texas 
(214-416-3686). 

The  March  6  E&P  article  on  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  columnist  Irv  Kupcinet 
reported  the  incorrect  winner  of  the 
lopsided  professional  football  game  offi¬ 
ciated  by  Kup. 

It  was  the  Chicago  Bears  who  beat 
the  visiting  Washington  Redskins  73-0 
on  Dec.  8,  1940. 

Who’s  Staying  Where 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  com¬ 
piling  its  “Who’s  Staying  Where  at 
the  NAA  Convention”  list,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  April  24  is¬ 
sue  to  be  distributed  at  the  meeting. 

E&P  recently  sent  out  forms  to 
each  news  organization  requesting 
the  names  of  convention  attendees 
and  the  hotels  where  they  will  be 
staying. 

To  ensure  your  listing  in  this  is¬ 
sue,  these  forms  need  to  be  re¬ 
turned  immediately. 

If  you  need  a  form,  please  con¬ 
tact  E&P's  research  department  at 
212-675-4380. 
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About-face! 

PRESIDENT  BILL  CLINTON  has  done  an  about-face  in  the  last  few  weeks 
in  his  relations  with  the  press,  and  it  is  refreshing. 

For  two  months  after  his  inauguration,  the  president  seemed  intent  on  by¬ 
passing  the  White  House  press  corps  by  using  radio  and  television — press 
conferences  with  children,  etc. — to  avoid  the  challenge  of  questioning  about 
his  programs  by  experienced  newspeople. 

E&P  warned  Feb.  6  that  he  was  getting  “some  bad  advice  by  cutting  press 
access  to  the  office  of  the  White  House  press  secretary,”  as  well  as  “for  the 
technique  of  going  directly  to  the  people,  without  press  conferences.” 

“If  reporters  can’t  get  straight  answers  to  their  questions  about  the  White 
House,  as  well  as  government  in  general,  the  flow  of  accurate  news  will  suf¬ 
fer,  the  public  will  suffer,  and  it  will  boomerang  on  the  president ....  Ques- 
tion-and-answer  sessions  are  the  only  way  a  president  can  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  his  actions,”  we  said. 

Suddenly  President  Clinton  has  changed  his  technique: 

•He  has  held  his  first  formal  and  televised  press  conference. 

•He  attended  and  participated  in  the  Gridiron  dinner. 

•He  entertained  members  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association,  mostly 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers,  at  a  White  House  reception. 

•He  traveled  by  motorcade  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  to  address  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  after  which  he  accepted 
questions  from  the  floor. 

A  consortium  of  six  media  organizations  on  Jan.  22  following  his  inaugu¬ 
ration  presented  an  information  policy  paper  to  him,  recalling  that  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  American  people  “to  join  him  in  revitalizing  the  institutions  of 
American  democracy.” 

The  editors  told  him  “that  effort  cannot  succeed  without  free  and  in¬ 
formed  debate — an  essential  element  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  democracy.” 

These  recent  meetings  with  the  press  seem  to  fulfill  Clinton’s  commitment 
to  open  government  and  to  an  informed  electorate.  We  hope  the  policy  will 
be  continued  and  expanded. 

Let^s  get  together 

WHY  DO  WE  have  two  different  days  honoring  press  freedom  around  the 
world? 

May  3  has  been  declared  World  Press  Freedom  Day  and  it  will  probably  be 
observed  by  UNESCO-sponsored  events  in  some  countries. 

June  7  will  be  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
will  be  noted  as  it  has  in  the  past  by  the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
and  its  members. 

Why  two?  Wouldn’t  the  impact  be  greater  if  everyone  observed  it  at  the 
same  time?  Let’s  negotiate.  Let’s  get  together — UNESCO,  IAEA,  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee,  IPl,  etc. — and  agree  on  a  single  celebration. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Contends  magazine  is 
not  really  ‘alternative’ 


IT  IS  NOT  surprising  to  read  that  the 
SunSentinel,  the  daily  newspaper  in 
Fort  Lauderdale  which  publishes  the 
weekly  X/S  magazine,  was  recently 
taken  to  task  for  insensitivity  toward 
and  ethnic  slurs  against  French  Cana¬ 
dians. 

X/S  is  another  attempt  by  a  daily 
newspaper’s  entertainment  section  to 
masquerade  as  an  alternative  newspa¬ 
per.  Your  recent  story  on  this  issue  had 
a  subhead  which  referred  to  X/S  as  a 
“Fort  Lauderdale  alternative  newspa¬ 
per.”  Please  be  extremely  careful  when 
using  this  term  since  it  is  impossible 
for  a  daily-owned  tabloid  to  be  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  itself.  That  is  somewhat 
schizophrenic  in  nature.  A  separate  of¬ 
fice  containing  a  cynical  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  make  an  alternative 
newspaper. 

Sensitivity,  sensibility,  spirit,  atti¬ 
tude,  aim — all  add  up  to  alternative  if 
everything  melds  into  a  medium  that 
expresses  and  communicates  informa¬ 
tion  to  its  audience  that  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  quality  from  the  mass  medium. 

Whether  this  “spoof,”  as  the  editor- 
publisher  cackled,  was  intentional  or 
not  matters  little  to  those  it  maligned 
and  hurt.  To  lampoon  an  entire  group 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Reporters 
were  barred  for  security  reasons  from 
the  historic  juncture  in  Africa  of  the 
British  Eighth  Army  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  U.S.  Army  Corps  in  Tunisia. 

The  War  Department  discloses 
the  widely  published  pictures  taken 
by  still  picture  pool  photographer 
Harrison  Roberts  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  were  not  photos  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  war  scene  but  were  taken  in  a 
training  area.  The  AP  suspended  the 
photographer. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  10,  1943 
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of  vacationers,  claim  to  recognize  the 
comments  to  be  “unfair  and  unflatter¬ 
ing  stereotypes”  in  advance  of  running 
the  story,  and  then  act  indignant  after 
the  targets  are  hurt  and  angry  is  inex¬ 
cusable.  This  is  not  alternative  journal¬ 
ism,  and  not  indicative  of  alternative 
newspapers  in  general. 

David  Cohen 

(Cohen  is  publisher  of  Metro 
Newspapers  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.) 

More  on  plagiarism 

HILEY  WARD’S  PIECE  on  plagiarism 
in  college  is  alarming,  but  what  is  a 
journalist  to  do  when  he  catches  the 
editor  of  a  small  weekly  plagiarizing  a 
politician’s  press  release  in  a  signed  edi¬ 
torial,  and  then  refuses  to  so  much  as 
discuss  it  over  the  phone? 

When  1  caught  this  last  year  in  a 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  newspaper,  I  wrote  a 
letter  for  publication  to  the  editor  . 

I  must  have  been  stupid  to  think  he 
would  have  printed  it,  even  though  he 
never  denied  he  copied  whole  chunks 
of  a  press  release  without  any  hint  of 
attribution  and  wove  it  right  into  one 
of  his  weekly  editorials.  Ironically,  his 
competition  had  just  published  the 
press  release  verbatim — another  shod¬ 
dy  but  all-too-common  practice — in  its 
news  columns  the  week  before,  so 
it  was  easy  to  make  a  side-by-side 
comparison. 

When  I  called  the  editor  after  wait¬ 
ing  two  months  for  my  letter  to  run,  he 
told  me  he  would  not  publish  it.  His 
only  reasoning  was  that  I  was  a  reporter 
for  another  paper  and  I  was  somehow 
out  of  line  trying  to  tell  him  how  to  run 
his  show. 

It  has  not  happened  again  that  I  am 
aware  of,  but  short  of  sending  letters  to 
other  newspapers  to  expose  this  repul¬ 
sive  dereliction  of  duty,  how  far  should 
a  lone  journalist  go  to  stem  this  practice 
at  small  papers? 

George  Hardeen 
Tuba  City,  Ariz. 
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Publisher  Fires 
Auditing  Firm 

Ted  Natt  dumps  Verified  Audit  Circulation  for  making  statements 
about  his  newspaper’s  market  coverage  to  his  competitor 


by  M.L.  Stein 

TED  NATT,  EDITOR  and  publisher 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
has  fired  Verified  Audit  Circulation 
for  making  what  he  charged  were  erro¬ 
neous  statements  about  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  market  coverage. 

Moreover,  Natt  fumed  in  a  letter  to 
VAC  board  chairman  Alan  Desser, 
Desser’s  “inaccurate,  misleading  and 
potentially  damaging  remark”  was 
printed  in  a  competing  community 
weekly  group. 

The  issue  involves  the  Daily  News 
and  its  TMC  product.  Neighbors, 
which,  along  with  the  News,  is  in 
competition  with  Sternwheeler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Inc. 

Sternwheeler  owns  the  free  Kelso! 
Longview  Advocate,  Cowlitz  County  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Lewis  County  News  and  Lewis 
River  News  in  western  Washington. 

Until  Natt’s  recent  decision  to  end 
his  VAC  relationship,  both  Neighbors 
and  Sternwheeler  were  clients  of  the 
auditing  firm. 

Recently  the  Sternwheeler  papers 


published  a  front-page  story  with  the 
heading,  “Audit  pending  completed 
—  over  90%  read  our  papers.” 

The  story  reprinted  part  of  a  letter 
from  Desser  to  Sternwheeler  publisher 
Johnny  L.  Hayden  on  the  results  of  a 


Ted  Natt 


Verified  audit.  Desser’s  comments  can 
be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  Sternwheeler  papers  over  Natt’s. 

Desser,  whose  office  is  in  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.,  was  quoted  as  saying: 
“The  fact  that  a  Sternwheeler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  publication  is  received  in 


99%  of  the  households  within  your 
claimed  circulation  areas  and  read  by 
at  least  one  adult  in  over  92%  offers 
those  with  an  advertising  message  a 
cost-effective  way  to  reach  a  respon¬ 
sive  reader  and  potential  customer. 


“Providing  such  a  loyal  audience 
places  you  in  commanding  position 
against  the  paid  daily  [Longview  Dai¬ 
ly  News]  which  offers  a  mere  57.8% 
coverage.” 

It  was  the  latter  statement  that  riled 
Natt  to  the  point  of  demanding  a  re¬ 
traction  from  Desser,  “especially  when 
you  represent  a  firm  I  pay  good  money 
to  audit  my  TMC  product.” 

Natt  also  mailed  Desser  the  most  re¬ 
cent  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  Daily  News,  showing  that 
its  market  coverage  in  its  city  zone  is 
70.8%  and  60%  in  the  city  and  outly¬ 
ing  areas. 

“Further,  I  want  you  to  explain  why 
I  should  continue  to  do  business  with 
VAC  when  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to 
run  down  my  publication  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  paper,”  Natt  added. 

Interviewed  by  E&P,  Desser  admit¬ 
ted  an  “indiscretion”  in  his  statement 
to  Sternwheeler.  “It  was  totally  an  ac¬ 
cident,”  he  said.  “When  we  did  the  au¬ 
dit  for  Sternwheeler  and  he  asked 
about  the  Daily  News,  we  did  not  real¬ 
ize  we  also  were  auditing  his  [Natt’s] 
free  product.  I  should  have  known  the 
Daily  News  published  Neighbors  but  I 
didn’t.  I’m  human.  I  make  mistakes.” 

However,  Desser  defended  his  57.8% 
figure,  allowing  for  an  error  margin  of 
4.8%,  which,  he  said,  is  standard  for 
marketing  research.  He  said  VAC  sur¬ 
veyed  403  people  in  an  area  with  a 
population  of  about  102,000  and 
18,300  households. 

“No  matter  how  Natt  stretches  the 
figures,  he  may  get  to  62%,”  Desser 
continued.  “He  wants  to  make  his 
thing  look  as  good  as  possible  and  re¬ 
duce  the  population  count  so  he  can 
exaggerate  his  circulation.  I  don’t 


“Further,  I  want  you  to  explain  why  I  should 
continue  to  do  business  with  VAC  when  you  take 
it  upon  yourself  to  run  down  my  publication 
in  a  competitive  paper,”  Natt  added. 
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USA  Weekend  is  carried  by 
more  newspapers  than  any 
other  weekend  magazine. 

Why?  USA  Weekend  offers  a  fresh 
editorial  approach  and  new  rev¬ 
enue-generating  ideas  in  tune  with 
the  ’90s.  Fresh,  hard-hitting  stories 
help  you  attract  crucial  younger 
readership.  Interactive  features  en¬ 
courage  readers  to  respond  and  get 
involved.  Plus,  tie-in  advertising 
programs  bring  in  extra  business 
for  you.  The  consensus  is  clear. 
More  newspapers  than  ever  before 
are  using  USA  Weekend  to  help 
secure  a  stronger  tomorrow... right 
now.  Call  Chuck  Gabrielson, 
Executive  Vice  President,  at  (212) 
715-2148,  to  find  out  more. 


WEEKEND 
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blame  him  for  his  anger  but  this  is 
much  ado  about  nothing.  He  has  63% 
and  we  got  58%.  We  have  operated 
with  integrity  for  42  years  and  I  will 
put  my  reputation  against  [Natt’s]  any 
day  of  the  week.” 

Desser  said  he  had  informed  both 
Sternwheeler  and  Neighbors  that  they 
were  putting  out  an  “excellent  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  responsive  audience  in  the 
community.” 

According  to  Desser,  VAC  has  about 
500  newspapers,  magazines,  shoppers 
and  other  kinds  of  publications  as 
clients,  90%  of  which  are  distributed 
free. 

Natt,  who  recently  quit  NAA  to 
protest  what  he  called  the  “outra¬ 
geous”  $600,000  salary  of  its  CEO  and 
director,  Cathleen  Black,  said  he  was 
not  questioning  Desser’s  integrity  but 


Desser  admitted  an 
“indiscretion”  in  his 
statement  to 
Sternwheeler.  “It  was 
totally  an  accident,” 
he  said. 


the  competence  of  his  organization  in 
not  knowing  that  it  represented  both 
newspaper  companies  when  it  was 
polling  for  Sternwheeler. 

“Somebody  should  have  realized 
they  were  surveying  in  the  same  ZIP 
codes,”  he  went  on. 

Natt  demanded  that  Desser  request 
Sternwheeler  to  publish  a  retraction  of 
Desser’s  statement  regarding  the  Daily 
News  and  send  a  similar  letter  to  the 
News  for  publication. 

Desser  appeared  inclined  to  do  nei¬ 
ther,  although  he  did  apologize  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Natt  for  “releasing  information 
you  find  damaging.” 

Natt  said  he  was  referring  the  matter 
to  his  attorneys. 

Kenn  Weakley,  Sternwheeler’s  mar¬ 
keting  director  and  one  of  its  owners, 
also  stuck  by  the  numbers  produced 
in  the  VAC  audit  of  his  home-deliv¬ 
ered  papers. 

He  contended  that  the  Daily  News' 
Audit  Bureau  figures  probably  include 
newsrack  sales,  employee  copies  and 
classroom  newspapers,  “which  skew 
the  numbers  because  street  sales 
represent  only  an  average  of  a  six-day 
period.”  BEdfP 


A  dangerous  profession 

CPJ  says  in  1992  there  were  1 ,625 
attacks  against  1 ,344  reporters  or 
news  organizations  worldwide 


by  Debra  Qersh 

JOURNALISM  CONTINUED  TO  be 
a  dangerous  profession  around  the 
world  in  1992,  although  there  was  a 
shift  among  which  regions  were  the 
most  perilous. 

“Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  re¬ 
publics  have  overtaken  Latin  America 
as  the  most  lethal  region  for  journal¬ 
ists,”  wrote  Greg  Victor,  publications 
director  for  the  Committee  to  Protect 
journalists,  in  the  group’s  annual  re¬ 
port,  “Attacks  on  the  Press  1992.” 

In  1992,  there  were  1,625  attacks 
against  1,344  journalists  or  news  orga¬ 
nizations  in  107  countries,  the  most 
ever  recorded  by  CPJ,  according  to  the 
report. 

There  also  were  at  least  49  journal¬ 
ists  who  were  killed  or  who  disap¬ 
peared  last  year,  the  third  highest 
number  since  1987. 

Among  those  killed  in  1992,  25  were 
in  Europe,  specifically  in  Turkey  (11), 
the  former  Yugoslavia  (9),  and  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union  (5). 

1991  holds  the  ignoble  record  with 
66  journalists  killed,  the  most  in  any 
year  documented  by  CPJ  although,  in 
that  year,  most  deaths  occurred  in  just 
two  nations  —  the  former  Yugoslavia 
(21)  and  Colombia  (10). 

Highlighting  the  shift  from  violence 
in  Latin  America,  CPJ  noted  that  in 
1989,  35  of  53  journalists  killed  were 
that  region,  especially  El  Salvador, 
Colombia  and  Peru.  The  end  of  au¬ 
thoritarian  regimes  and  civil  wars  were 
cited  as  causes  for  the  decline  in  jour¬ 
nalists  killed. 

Ironically,  Victor  wrote,  “The  most 
repressive  regimes  often  have  the 
fewest  number  of  documented  attacks, 
and  those  undergoing  transitions  to 
democracy  often  have  the  worst.” 

This  is  due  to  the  total  repressive 
nature  of  the  former  (“Journalists  are 
so  repressed  that  they  usually  can’t  get 
into  trouble”)  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter,  “Where  authoritarian  regimes 
are  giving  way  to  pluralism,  attacks  are 
on  the  rise  as  former  leaders  and  new¬ 
ly  organizing  factions  find  it  hard  to 
get  used  to  having  their  actions  dis¬ 


sected  or  criticized  in  public.” 

As  of  February  1993,  at  least  90  jour¬ 
nalists  were  held  prisoner,  with  the 
most  in  China  (27),  Kuwait  (18),  Syria 
(9)  and  Myanmar  (five).  Democratiza¬ 
tion  in  Africa  has  led  to  far  fewer  jour¬ 
nalists  being  held  there  in  1992  (five) 
than  two  years  ago  (31 ). 

Physical  attacks  against  journalists 
increased  to  358  incidents  in  1992  from 
245  the  year  before,  CPJ  reported,  not¬ 
ing  that  India  “was  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  increase.  Scores  of 
journalists  were  attacked  during  sectar¬ 
ian  riots  that  erupted  when  Hindu  fun¬ 
damentalists  destroyed  the  16th-centu¬ 
ry  Babri  Mosque  in  Ayodhya.” 


(See  Report  on  page  40) 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  former  Yugoslavia 
has  become  so  dangerous  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Protect  Journalists  is  seeking 
donations  of  bulletproof  vests  for  jour¬ 
nalists  there. 

Since  war  there  began,  30  journalists 
have  been  killed,  some  of  whom  were 
targeted,  according  to  CPJ.  David  Ka¬ 
plan  of  ABC  News,  for  example,  was 
killed  when  a  sniper’s  bullet  entered  the 
van  he  was  riding  in  precisely  between 
the  “T”  and  the  “V”  taped  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

CPJ  is  asking  police  departments  and 
other  sources  to  donate  the  vests,  new 
and  used,  for  distribution  to  foreign  and 
local  journalists  in  the  region. 

The  program  is  being  run  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Federation 
of  Journalists  and  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 

Contributors  can  make  arrangements 
through  CPJ  at  (212)  983-  5355. 

In  addition,  CPJ  has  published  a 
handbook  on  safety  procedures  for  jour¬ 
nalists  covering  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
The  guide  has  recently  been  updated, 
and  CPJ  plans  to  develop  additional 
safety  materials,  including  a  combat 
first-aid  manual.  —  Debra  Gersh 


CPJ  seeks  donations 
of  bulletproof  vests 
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The  Fight 
Against  Secrecy 

The  continual  battle  to  open  records  is  SPJ  conference  topic 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  secrecy,  be  it 
in  the  government  or  on  the  college 
campus,  is  one  that  never  ends. 

“Some  battles  are  fought  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  finality  to  them  and,  indeed,  that 
does  characterize  some  of  the  specific 
cases  on  which  we  go  to  war,”  said 
Louis  D.  Boccardi,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

“But  in  a  broader  sense,  this  fight 
against  secrecy,  against  the  closing  of 
the  public  processes  from  public  scruti¬ 
ny,  this  fight  is  one  that  simply  does 
not  end,”  added  Boccardi,  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Society  of  Professional 
journalists  First  Amendment  Center’s 
Sunshine  Conference. 

The  two-day  meeting  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  brought  together  some  of  the  SPj’s 
state  leaders  on  Project  Sunshine,  a 
watchdog  program  designed  to  monitor 
and  fight  against  government  attempts 
to  shut  out  the  press  and  public. 

“These  values  we  talk  about  at  Sun¬ 
shine  meetings,  these  fights  we  say  we 
wage  on  behalf  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
freedoms  that  are  at  the  core  of  our 
country,”  Boccardi  continued. 

“But  they  must,  in  the  end,  rest  on 
public  understanding  and  public  sup¬ 
port  —  not  of  everything  we  do,  of 
course,”  he  said,  “but  understanding 
and  support  of  the  role  we  are  playing 
in  their  lives. 

“In  this  area,  I  think  we  have  work 
to  do,”  Boccardi  said,  adding  that  “for 
all  our  talk  of  doing  more  to  explain 
ourselves  to  the  people  we  say  we 
serve,  my  own  experience,  unscientific 
but  I  think  echoed,  is  that  much  of  our 
public  is  unsympathetic.” 

Identifying  the  problem  may  be  easi¬ 
er  than  doing  something  about  it,  how¬ 
ever,  so  Georgiana  Vines,  SPJ  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  NewS'Sentinel,  of¬ 
fered  suggestions  for  what  state  Sun¬ 
shine  chairs  can  do. 


“These  values  we  talk  about  at 


Sunshine  meetings,  these  fights  we  say 
we  wage  on  behalf  of  the  people’s  right 
to  know,  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
freedoms  that  are  at  the  core  of  our 
country.  ” 

—  Louis  Boccardi,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Associated  Press 


First,  she  suggested  linking  local 
Sunshine  and  Freedom  of  Information 
committees,  as  well  as  writing  to  local 
officials  to  remind  them  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sunshine-in-government  laws. 

In  addition.  Vines  said,  visits  should 
be  made  to  state  legislators,  governors, 
local  officials  and  judges,  since  even 
though  someone  may  have  been  a 
friend  of  the  press  in  the  past,  that  re¬ 
lationship  may  not  hold  in  the  future. 

Vines  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  training  programs  for  local  officials 
and  of  monitoring  all  departments  of 
government. 

Finally,  she  said,  journalists  should 
not  hesitate  to  include  in  their  stories 
any  trouble  they  may  have  had  getting 
information. 

Ernie  Ford,  SPJ  executive  director, 
also  advised  the  state  chairs  not  to  try 
to  work  on  this  issue  alone. 

He  suggested  that  they  make  allies 


with  other  media  in  their  markets,  as 
well  as  with  local  lawyers  who  might  be 
willing  to  get  involved,  and  with  public 
interest  groups  such  as  Common 
Cause. 

“When  you  talk  about  freedom  of 
information,  don’t  just  talk  about  jour¬ 
nalists’  rights.  It’s  everyone’s  right,” 
Ford  added. 

These  problems  also  are  not  exclu¬ 
sive  to  the  professional  press.  College 
journalists  face  similar,  if  not  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  problems  when  dealing  with 
school  administration  officials. 

One  of  the  more  publicized  battles 
has  been  over  access  to  campus-police 
crime  reports. 

Although  great  gains  have  been 
made  on  this  front  —  thanks  to  legal 
and  congressional  actions  —  “the  bat¬ 
tle  isn’t  over,  by  any  means,”  said  Mark 
Goodman,  director  of  the  Student 
Press  Law  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  a  limited  right  of  access  to 
these  documents  has  been  recognized, 
school  officials  who  do  not  want  to 
give  up  the  information  are  finding 
new  ways  to  cover  it  up,  Goodman  ex¬ 
plained. 

For  example,  some  universities  are 
supplying  student  journalists  with  only 
a  sanitized  weekly  synopsis,  not  the 
original  crime  reports,  he  said. 

While  there  has  been  a  move  in 
some  states  —  notably  California  and 
Massachusetts  —  to  require  public  and 
private  colleges  and  universities  to 
open  their  records,  basing  their  de¬ 
mand  on  public  funding  received, 
Goodman  warned  that  “This  issue  is 
not  going  to  go  away.” 

Even  if  it  does,  new  areas  of  focus 
will  include  access  to  administrative 
functions,  including  how  schools  con¬ 
duct  judiciary  proceedings,  he  said. 

Other  fronts  to  watch  include  access 
to  information  about  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  foundations,  searches  for  uni¬ 
versity  presidents,  sexual  harassment 
reports,  and  athletic  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Goodman  explained.  BE^P 
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Mixed  Messages 

President  Clinton  praises  newspapers  in  a  speech  but 
later  bristles  over  a  story  he  describes  as  an  ‘abject  lie’ 


by  Debra  Qersh 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  told  a  group 
of  newspaper  editors  he  thought  cov¬ 
erage  of  his  administration  was  “good,” 
hut  when  later  asked  about  a  reported 
incident  at  the  White  House,  he  bris¬ 
tled  and  noted  that  “rumormonger¬ 
ing”  does  “little  to  advance  the  public 
interest.” 

The  incident  reportedly  involved  a 
general  at  the  White  House  who  was 
told  hy  a  staffer  there  that  she  cared 
little  for  the  military. 

That  alleged  exchange,  reported  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  papers  and  else¬ 
where,  also  was  mentioned  by  former 
presidential  candidate  Ross  Perot  the 
day  before. 

Both  Perot  and  Clinton  made  their 
comments  last  week  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  an¬ 
nual  conference.  Perot  spoke  at  the 
convention  hotel  in  Baltimore,  and 
Clinton  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Clinton  called  the  story  an  “abject 
lie,”  and  said  people  who  run  such 
“gossip”  ought  to  he  ashamed.  Pub¬ 
lished  reports,  however,  indicated  that 
the  general  confirmed  the  story. 

“I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  be  out 
here  rumormongering.  That  does  little 
to  advance  public  interest,”  the  presi¬ 
dent  said,  also  chastising  Perot  for  his 
criticisms  from  the  podium. 

In  earlier  remarks,  however,  Clinton 
recognized  that  when  “any  freedom  is 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  as 
certain  as  the  sun  will  rise  it  will  be 
abused. 

“Freedom  of  speech  is  abused  every¬ 
day,”  Clinton  said,  hut  “that  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  freedom.” 

Paraphrasing  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Clinton  noted  that,  if  given  the  choice 
between  government  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  he  would  choose  the  latter. 

“Great  strength  in  the  face  of  criti¬ 
cism  is  sometimes  the  greatest  test  of 
democracy,”  he  added. 

Nevertheless,  the  president  said,  “on 
balance,”  coverage  of  his  administra- 
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President  Clinton  waves  to  the  media 
prior  to  entering  Air  Force  One.  In  a 
speech  to  newspaper  editors  earlier  in 


the  week,  the  President  said,  “Freedom 
of  speech  is  abused  every  day,  ”  but 
“that  is  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom.’’ 


tion  “has  been  remarkably  fair  and 
thorough.” 

His  “only  frustrations  relate  far  more 
to  the  commercial  imperatives”  than 
with  any  unfairness. 

For  example,  Clinton  said  he  saw  a 
survey  that  asked  whether  people 
thought  he  was  spending  enough  time 
on  the  economy  and  health  care.  The 
results  showed  people  thought  he  was 
not  spending  much  time  on  the  econ¬ 
omy,  he  said,  yet  that  is  what  occupies 
most  of  his  time. 

The  reason  for  this  perception  is 
that  the  health  care  issue  is  under  in¬ 
tense  scrutiny  from  the  media. 

Further,  he  continued,  because  of 
the  emergence  of  CNN  and  other  out¬ 
lets  that  give  people  “direct  access  to 
facts  .  .  .  there  is  more  pressure  than 
there  used  to  be  to  find  a  unique  angle, 
a  twist.” 


That  new  challenge,  Clinton  said, 
has  “changed  the  dynamics  of  how  we 
relate  to  each  other.” 

Clinton’s  media  strategy 

If  any  ASNE  attendees  had  doubts 
about  those  new  dynamics,  they  were 
due  for  a  wake-up  call  when  during  an¬ 
other  session  Clinton  media  adviser 
Mandy  Grunwald  explained  how  the 
administration  targets  new  media. 

Stressing  that  the  new  positioning 
does  not  mean  a  loss  for  the  tradition¬ 
al  media,  Grunwald  explained  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  strategists  found 
Clinton  thrived  on  the  longer,  infor¬ 
mal  format,  such  as  talk  shows.  The  ap¬ 
proach  became  known  as  the  “Arsenio 
Strategy.” 

The  campaign  also  took  Clinton  and 
his  message  to  media  that  reached  cer¬ 
tain  voters — such  as  MTV  for  young 
voters — who  do  not  read  newspapers, 
explained  Grunwald,  a  political  media 
consultant  at  Grunwald,  Eskew  & 
Donilon. 

Although  the  president  has  been 
criticized  for  not  holding  more  White 
House  news  conferences,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  afraid  of  answering  ques¬ 
tions,  she  said. 

Grunwald  contended  that  the  White 
House  press  corps  tends  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  irrelevant  to  people,  so 
the  president  instead  picks  forums 
where  he  can  talk  to  Americans  directly 
about  the  economy,  for  example. 

Regional  and  national  press  are  not 
viewed  as  negative  or  positive,  but 
rather  by  how  useful  they  are,  she 
added,  noting  that  a  great  many  stories, 
such  as  the  military  base  closings,  are 
more  regional  in  nature  so  media  there 
are  targeted. 

“We  need  repetition,  you  need  news,” 
she  noted,  pointing  out  that  this  creates 
some  tension. 

The  role  of  the  traditional  press  in 
the  future  will  likely  change,  perhaps  to 
an  investigative  or  analytical  position, 
but,  in  four  years,  it  will  be  an  all-new 
world  again,  Grunwald  explained. 

One  outlet  that  emerged  as  an  un- 
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likely  force  during  the  campaign  was 
MTV.  From  covering  the  party  conven¬ 
tions  to  hosting  an  inaugural  ball,  the 
cable  channel  known  for  running  music 
videos  brought  young  people  into  the 
political  process. 

MTV  news  is  not  supposed  to  replace 
traditional  news,  but  it  is  connecting 
with  young  people  who  do  not  other¬ 
wise  feel  they  are  being  reached,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Judy  McGrath,  executive 
vice  president  and  creative  director  for 
MTV. 

News  on  the  cable  channel  really 
came  into  its  own  during  the  Gulf  war, 
she  said. 

“Our  audience  was  fighting  it  or 
protesting  it,”  McGrath  explained.  “Our 
viewers  had  opinions.  We  wanted  to 
give  them  a  voice.” 

MTV’s  “Choose  or  Lose”  campaign 
during  the  election  was  developed  in 
the  face  of  uninterested  young  voters 
who  were  dropping  off  and  who  felt 
left  out. 

All  three  candidates  were  asked  to 
participate,  but  only  Clinton  responded 
right  away.  Perot  wanted  to  buy  their  re¬ 
search,  and  Bush  was  not  interested. 
Only  at  the  end,  McGrath  said,  did 
Bush  and  Perot  participate. 

Young  people,  however,  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  began  participating 
again. 

Calling  1992  “The  Year  of  Recon¬ 
necting  the  Public,”  researcher  Richard 
C.  Harwood  said  it  would  be  “a  march 
of  folly  to  believe  any  one  candidate  or 
any  one  media”  was  responsible. 

With  all  this  reconnection,  however, 
there  still  are  things  being  done  to  keep 
people  away.  Harwood,  president  of  the 
Harwood  Group  and  not  the  former 
Washington  Post  ombudsman  of  the 
same  name,  outlined  four. 

One  is  the  prevailing  wisdom  that  is¬ 
sues  need  to  be  fragmented  and  then 
“dumbed  down”  further,  which  runs  op¬ 
posite  of  how  the  public  draws  connec¬ 
tions  between  issues  and  broadens 
them,  Harwood  explained. 

Another  is  the  “world  of  experts”  the 
public  sees,  people  who  are  speaking  a 
language  they  do  not  understand  and 
who  present  sterile  facts  and  figures 
without  explaining  the  “whys.”  These 
experts  are  not  making  the  news  rele¬ 
vant  to  people,  Harwood  said. 

In  addition,  reporting  personality 
conflicts  and  bad  news  without  explain¬ 
ing  what  can  be  done  about  it  paralyzes 
people.  They  see  the  debate  as  not  go¬ 
ing  anywhere. 

Fourth,  Harwood  explained,  people 


feel  a  general  sense  of  disconnectedness 
with  the  community,  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  neighbors.  The 
media  must  make  issues  a  common 
challenge,  because  citizens  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  will  use  the  paper  more. 

So  what  can  be  done?  Harwood  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  concentrate 
more  on  connectedness,  on  how  peo¬ 
ple,  not  experts,  view  issues;  paying 
more  attention  to  context,  how  an  issue 
fits  into  someone’s  life;  giving  people 
more  room  to  be  ambivalent  on  issues, 
since  forcing  them  into  boxes  turns 
them  off  and  gives  them  no  room  to 
learn;  and  including  a  sense  of  possibil¬ 
ity  in  stories,  not  necessarily  solutions, 
but  examples  of  how  others  are  making 
a  situation  better.  BES?? 

Hilliard  elected 
ASNE  president 

WILLIAM  A.  HILLIARD,  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Hilliard  succeeds  Seymour  Topping, 
director  of  editorial  development  for  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  who  will  contin¬ 
ue  as  a  member  of  the  ASNE  board. 

Other  officers  elected  during  the 
group’s  annual  meeting  were:  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Gregory  Favre,  executive  editor. 


More  ASNE  coverage  will 
appear  in  next  week’s  E&P. 


the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee;  secretary, 
William  B.  Ketter,  editor,  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  and  treasurer, 
Geneva  Overholser,  editor,  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the 
ASNE  board  of  directors  were:  Robert 
H.  Giles,  editor  and  publisher,  the  De¬ 
troit  News;  jane  E.  Healy,  managing 
editor,  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel;  Tim 
J.  McGuire,  executive  editor,  the  Star 
Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul;  Debo¬ 
rah  Howell,  editor,  Newhouse  News 
Service,  Washington,  D.C.;  and 
Richard  A.  Oppel,  editor,  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer. 

Giles,  Healy  and  McGuire  were 
incumbents. 

Members  elected  to  one-year  terms 
were:  James  P.  Herman,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  newsroom  services,  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.;  and 
William  Woo,  editor,  the  St.  Louis  Post' 
Dispatch. 


Johann  Fritz  to 
succeed  Galliner 
as  IPl  director 

JOHANN  FRITZ  OF  Vienna,  who  will 
be  the  new  director  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Press  Institute,  was  introduced  to 
members  of  the  IPl  American  Commit¬ 
tee  at  a  dinner  in  Baltimore  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  last  week. 

Fritz,  who  will  observe  his  53rd  birth¬ 
day  April  15,  will  take  over  the  reins  of 
IPl  from  Peter  Galliner  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Institute’s  general  assembly 
in  Venice,  Italy,  May  9-12.  Galliner  has 
served  IPl  as  director  for  17  years. 
(E&P,  May  30,  1992,  P.  16). 

The  dinner  was  hosted  by  David 
Laventhal,  president  of  Times  Mirror 
Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  who  is  scheduled  to  become 
chairman  of  IPl  at  the  Venice  meeting. 

Fritz,  who  studied  at  the  University 
of  Vienna  1958-61,  attended  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  in  1961, 
and  then  the  University  for  Economics 
in  Vienna,  1962-64. 

From  1975  to  1991,  he  was  the  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Austrian  daily 
newspaper  Die  Presse.  He  was  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Kabel  TV  Wien  from 
1975-83. 

At  that  time,  he  also  served  as  a 
board  member  and  a  vice-president  of 
the  Association  of  Austrian  Newspaper 
Publishers.  He  has  served  as  a  board 
member  of  IFRA,  the  Association  for 
Newspaper  and  Media  Technology,  and 
on  the  board  of  the  Austrian  News 
Agency. 

He  has  been  active  in  FlEJ,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  as  a  board  member  1990-91  and 
as  chairman  of  the  New  Media/Elec¬ 
tronic  Media  Committee.  He  has  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Policy 
Committee  of  IPTC,  the  International 
Press  Telecommunications  Council  in 
London,  and  as  a  board  member  and  a 
vice  president. 

When  Fritz  takes  over  as  IPl  direc¬ 
tor,  its  secretariat  will  be  moved  to  Vi¬ 
enna  from  London  where  it  was  oper¬ 
ated  under  Galliner.  Its  financial  head¬ 
quarters  will  continue  to  operate  in 
Zurich.  IPl  has  2,000  media  members 
in  68  countries. 

Its  general  assembly  is  planned  for 
South  Africa  in  1994  and  for  Seoul,  Ko¬ 
rea,  in  1995. 

— Robert  U.  Brown 
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Brazil  Survives 
Its  Own 


Probing  media  get  credit  for  the  demise  of  a  corrupt  president 


by  Si  Liberman 

IT’S  BEEN  a  tumultuous  six  months, 
but  Brazil  has  survived  its  own  version 
of  Watergate.  Democracy  and  a  free 
press  appear  to  have  met  the  test. 

Credit  a  vigilant,  probing  media  for 
the  demise  of  a  corrupt  president  and 
administration. 

Fernando  Collor  de  Mello,  who  in 
1989  became  the  nation’s  first  democ¬ 
ratically  elected  president  in  30  years, 
was  impeached  last  fall  three  months 
after  hosting  the  world’s  first  Earth 
Summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Action  against  the  43'year-old  pres¬ 
ident  was  followed  by  his  indictment 
on  corruption  charges  and  resignation 


on  the  heels  of  a  sensational  expose  by 
Veja  magazine. 

The  magazine  reported  that  Collor 
and  his  wife  reaped  enormous  profits 
from  an  influence-peddling  racket  — 
possibly  as  much  as  $200  million  — 
and  this  in  a  Third  World  country  of 
150  million  people  where  poverty  is 
rampant. 

Veja,  South  America’s  largest  news¬ 
magazine,  showed  photos  of  a  $2.5 
million  garden  with  eight  waterfalls 
and  a  giant  swimming  pool  built  on 
Collor’s  lakefront  estate.  It  said  the 
monies  came  from  collaborators  who 
dispensed  government  favors. 


(Liberman,  retired  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  [N.J.]  Press,  spent  17 
days  in  Brazil  last  fall.) 
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Citing  the  president’s  $30,000-a- 
year  salary  and  his  listed  assets  at  less 
than  $520,000,  Veja  headlined  the  pic¬ 
tures  “a  botanical  slap  in  the  face.” 

There  was  no  mystery  about  the 
Deep  Throat  in  this  case. 

Collor’s  younger  brother  blew  the 
whistle,  according  to  Mario  Conte,  38- 
year-old  managing  editor  of  the  Sao 
Paulo-based  Time  magazine  clone. 

“Pedro  Collor  told  the  story  to  our 
congressional  reporter  in  Brasilia,” 
Conte  said,  “When  1  received  a  fax 
about  Pedro’s  accusations,  I  thought 
this  was  so  explosive  I  invited  both  to 
come  to  Sao  Paulo  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  me  before  publication.” 

Pedro,  the  37-year-old  head  of  a  Mel¬ 


lo  family  newspaper,  tv  station  and 
three  radio  stations  in  the  state  of 
Alagoas,  was  furious. 

He  said  his  brother’s  former  cam¬ 
paign  treasurer  had  helped  bankroll  a 
competing  newspaper  and  radio  con¬ 
glomerate. 

He  told  Veja  that  Paulo  Cesar  Farias, 
his  brother’s  shadowy  former  campaign 
finance  director,  was  splitting  kick- 
backs, 

jealousy  also  stoked  Pedro’s  anger. 

Before  moving  to  Miami  for  fear  of 
violent  retaliation,  Pedro  told  Veja  that 
his  brother  once  tried  to  seduce  his 
young  wife,  Maria  Theresa,  and  had  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  smoking  cocaine  and 
marijuana  when  they  were  teen-agers. 

Editor  Conte  said  the  president  was 
repeatedly  given  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 


fute  the  allegations  but  refused.  How¬ 
ever,  he  sent  an  emissary,  his  political 
affairs  minister,  to  the  magazine  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  discourage  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  story, 

“Special  bank  accounts  —  some  in 
fictitious  names  —  were  uncovered. 
Deposits  had  been  made  by  people 
dealing  with  Farias,”  Conte  said. 

Veja  broke  the  story  in  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  last  spring,  adding  200,000  copies 
to  its  regular  800,000  weekly  press  run. 
Since  then,  circulation  has  increased 
40,000. 

Conte  said  that  there  was  pressure 
to  silence  the  magazine  and  retaliate 
against  its  owner,  Roberto  Civita,  The 
president  of  the  government-owned 
Bank  of  Brazil  investigated  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  ownership  and  raised  questions 
about  its  reliability  and  credit- 
worthiness. 

Civita  also  operates  a  television  sta¬ 
tion,  holds  an  MTV  license  and  other 
properties. 

“We  reported  that,  too,  in  a  cover 
story,”  Conte  said. 

Veja’s  revelations  unleashed  a  dizzy¬ 
ing  flurry  of  investigations  and  stories 
by  other  publications.  They  focused  on 
the  president’s  lavish  lifestyle  and  his 
wife’s  Parisian  buying  sprees. 

It  was  learned  Collor  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  $1.7  million  apartment  in 
Paris  and  was  sporting  a  new  convert¬ 
ible  Mercedes. 

Folho  de  Sao  Paulo,  a  400,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper,  reported  that, 
shortly  after  Collor  took  office,  he 
awarded  the  government’s  advertising 
contract  without  obtaining  bids  to  the 
agency  that  had  handled  his  election 
campaign,  an  obvious  quid  pro  quo. 

A  congressional  panel  investigating 
a  myriad  of  corruption  reports  found 


(See  Brazil  on  page  40) 
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Editor  Conte  said  the  president  was 
repeatedly  given  the  opportunity  to  refute 
the  allegations  hut  refused. 


California  bill  would  cut 
all  state  public  information 
officers  from  the  payroll 

by  M.L.  Stein 

A  CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY  committee  may  have  bor¬ 
rowed  an  idea  from  William  Shakespeare. 

The  bard,  in  Henry  VI,  wrote,  “The  first  thing  we  do,  let’s 
kill  all  the  lawyers.” 

The  committee  did  not  go  quite  that  far  but  it  did  recom¬ 
mend  recently  that  all  state  public  information  officers  be 
cut  from  the  payroll. 

Describing  the  media  aides  as  useless  baggage,  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  Committee  voted  8-1  to  shift  their  duties 
to  other  state  personnel. 

“1  think  we  ought  to  make  a  public  statement  on  these 
public  information  officers,”  said  Assemblyman  Byron  Sher 
(D-Stanford).  “The  bill  is  not  aimed  at  any  individuals  but 
in  cutting  back  state  government  in  these  fiscally  hard 
times.” 

However,  the  State  Information  Officers  Council  protest¬ 
ed  that  the  bill  would  limit  the  public’s  right  to  know  and 
access  to  government. 

Members  of  the  Sacramento  press  corps  interviewed  by 
E&P  generally  thought  the  measure  was  a  bad  idea. 

The  bill  by  Assemblywoman  Valerie  Brown,  (D-Sonoma), 
would  remove  146  information  officers,  most  of  them  Civil 
Service  workers  but  including  political  appointees,  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

Losing  jobs  would  be  press  secretaries  and  communica¬ 
tions  and  media  directors.  The  bill  also  would  limit  the 
salaries  of  boards  and  commissions  and  reduce  non-essen¬ 
tial  in-state  travel.  Brown  estimates  the  package  would  save 
the  state  $42  million  a  year,  about  $7  million  of  it  from  PIO 
cuts. 

The  bill  has  picked  up  support  in  Sacramento.  Assembly¬ 
woman  Delaine  Eastin  (D-Fremont),  chair  of  the  Assembly’s 
Education  Committee,  told  the  Associated  Press  that 
“When  we  get  to  education  and  we  have  to  choose  between 
education  and  public  information,  we’ll  choose  education.” 

Doug  Willis,  AP  political  writer  and  former  Sacramento 
bureau  chief,  said  he  had  mixed  reaction  to  the  vote  but  de¬ 
plored  what  he  termed  a  “meat  ax”  approach  to  the  issue. 

“They  [the  Assembly]  are  looking  at  tough  choices  in 
tough  times  but  information  officers  can’t  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  cut  in  state  government,”  he  said.  “There  is 
some  fat  in  those  press  information  departments  but  to  wipe 
them  all  out  is  a  simplistic  gesture.” 

Willis,  one  of  Sacramento’s  most  experienced  reporters, 
said  that  if  the  bill  obtains  final  approval  it  would  make  the 
media’s  job  harder  but  not  impossible. 

“In  some  cases  it’s  better  to  talk  to  the  decision  maker 
than  a  press  aide  who  doesn’t  know  too  much  about  the  sub¬ 
ject,”  he  observed.  “But  the  good  ones  make  our  job  easier 
because  they  understand  deadlines  and  other  problems  of 
our  business,  and  they  have  quick  access  to  their  agencies.” 

San  Jose  Mercury  News  Sacramento  correspondent  Tom 
Farragher  called  Brown’s  bill  “a  bunch  of  baloney.” 

“It  would  slow  us  down  but  we’ve  got  a  job  to  do  and  we’ll 
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Reuters  (c) 
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Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

get  it  done  with  or  without  press  people,”  he  remarked,  “but 
if  a  professional  is  not  going  to  deal  with  the  press,  who  will? 
The  public  is  still  going  to  demand  information.” 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  bill  might  pass  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature,  Farragher  replied,  “Things  are  so  tight  here 
financially,  1  wouldn’t  put  anything  out  of  reach.” 

Armando  Acuna,  Los  Angeles  Times  bureau  chief  in 
Sacramento,  agreed  with  Willis  that  the  bill  is  too  sweeping. 
He  said  the  committee  should  have  addressed  the  matter  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

“Some  flacks  are  better  than  others,”  he  commented.  “If 
somebody  is  doing  his  or  her  job  well,  they  can  be  a  real 
help  to  us.  If  they’re  doing  a  lousy  job,  it  hurts  the  whole 
process.  The  good  ones  put  you  in  touch  with  key  players 
and  sometimes  can  save  you  time  and  energy  by  telling  you 
that  you’re  just  spinning  your  wheels  because  there  is  no  sto¬ 
ry  there.  The  good  ones  are  invaluable  and  this  also  is  good 
for  the  public.”  BEOT 
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About  Awards 


Scripps  Howard  Awards.  The  Scripps  Howard  Fouri' 
dation  has  announced  the  winners  of  the  1992  National 
Journalism  Awards. 

Newspaper  winners,  by  category,  were:  Human  Interest 
Writing — Blaine  Harden,  the  Washington  Post,  for  stories 
of  troops  in  the  Balkan  war  zone;  Editorial  Writing — Robert 
Friedman,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  for  editorials  that 
brought  a  historical  perspective  to  1992;  Environmental 
Reporting — the  Orlando  Sentinel,  for  a  yearlong  study  by 
reporters  John  Glisch,  Alex  Beasley  and  Mary  Beth  Regan 
of  the  contamination  of  Florida’s  ground  water;  Environ¬ 
mental  Reporting,  Under  100,000  Circulation — the  Na¬ 
tional  Law  Journal,  New  York,  for  an  investigation  by  re¬ 
porters  Marianne  Lavelle  and  Claudia  MacLachlan  and 
Washington  bureau  chief  Marcia  Coyle  into  how  envi¬ 
ronmental  law  differs  between  white  and  minority  areas; 
Public  Service  Reporting,  Over  100,000  Circulation — the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  for  reports  by  Seth  Rosenfeld  on 
Dow  Coming’s  cover-up  of  health  risks  related  to  silicone 
implants;  Public  Service  Reporting,  Under  100,000 — the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune,  for  the  paper’s  concentra¬ 
tion  in  news  stories,  columns  and  editorials  on  the  DWl 
problem;  Service  to  the  First  Amendment — David 
Lawrence  Jr.,  publisher,  the  Miami  Herald,  for  his  defense 
of  the  First  Amendment  when  faced  with  opposition  to 
the  paper’s  editorial  that  cautioned  against  tightening  the 
U.S.  economic  embargo  against  Cuba;  and  Service  in  Sup¬ 
port  of  Literacy — the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail, 
for  fostering  reading  in  the  community. 

National  Headliner  Awards.  Winners  of  the  59th  an¬ 
nual  National  Headliner  Awards,  sponsored  by  the  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City,  N.j.,  have  been  announced. 

First-place  newspaper  winners,  by  category,  were:  News 
Reporting,  News  Feature  or  Series,  Under  50,000  Circu¬ 
lation — the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune,  for  “New  Mex¬ 
ico’s  DWl  Problem;’’  News  Reporting,  News  Feature  or  Se¬ 
ries,  50,000-150,000 — Tribune  Newspapers,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
for  “Government  Lobbying  Government;’’  News  Report¬ 
ing,  News  Feature  or  Series,  Over  150,000 — Long  Island 
Newsday,  for  “Ethnic  Cleansing  in  Bosnia;’’  Local  Inter¬ 
est  Column  on  a  Variety  of  Subjects — the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  for  columns  by  jane  O.  Hansen;  Column 
on  One  Subject — the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  columns  by 
Gregory  Stanford;  Editorial  Cartoons — the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune,  for  cartoons  by  Walt  Handelsman;  Edi¬ 
torial  Writing — the  Portland  Oregonian,  for  editorials  by 
Robert  Landauer;  Sports  Writing  or  Sports  Column — the 
Miami  Herald,  for  the  work  of  S.L.  Price;  Feature  Writing 
on  a  Variety  of  Subjects — Newsday,  for  the  work  of  James 
Kindall;  Investigative  Reporting — the  Seattle  Times,  for 
“Brock  Adams  Investigation”  by  Susan  Gilmore,  Eric 
Nalder,  Eric  Pryne  and  David  Boardman;  and  Public  Ser¬ 
vice — the  Orlando  Sentinel,  for  “Tainted  Money”  by  Jeff 
Brazil  and  Steve  Berry. 

First-place  news  service  and  syndicate  winners,  by  cat¬ 
egory,  were:  Coverage  of  a  Major  News  Event — Gannett 
News  Service,  for  “On  the  House”  by  Anne  Willette,  Chris 
Collins  and  Wendell  Cochran;  Feature  Writing  or  Column 
on  a  Variety  of  Subjects — Global  News  Service,  for  the 


work  of  Richard  Mackenzie;  and  Feature  Column  on  One 
Subject — Los  Angeles  Times  FoodStyles  Syndicate,  for 
“Happy  Eater”  by  Rob  Kasper. 

Photography  and  graphics  winners  in  newspaper  or  wire 
service  categories  were:  Spot  News  Photography — the 
Houston  Chronicle,  for  “Somalia:  A  Nation  at  the  Abyss” 
by  Howard  Castleberry;  Feature  Photography — the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  for  “Peekablue”  by  Kerwin  Plevka;  Sports 
Photography — the  Orange  County  Register,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  for  “A  Heavenly  Performance:  Pablo  Morales”  by 
Daniel  A.  Anderson;  Spot  News  Photography/Magazine, 
News  Service  or  Syndicate — the  Associated  Press,  for  pho¬ 
tos  by  Laurent  Rebours;  Feature  Photography/Magazine, 
News  Service  or  Syndicate — the  Associated  Press,  for  Amy 
Samcetta’s  work;  Sports  Photography/Magazine,  News  Ser¬ 
vice  or  Syndicate — the  Associated  Press,  for  Eric  Risberg’s 
photography;  Informational  Graphics — the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News;  and  Illustrative  Graphics — the 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman-Review,  for  work  by  Charles 
Waltmire. 

The  Jake  Weiner  Award,  for  best  of  show,  went  to  News- 
day,  for  “Ethnic  Cleansing  in  Bosnia.” 

Goldsmith  Prise.  Writers  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Seattle  Times  have  won  the  1992  Goldsmith  Prize  for  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  presented  by  Harvard  University’s 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

Los  Angeles  Times  writer  Douglas  Frantz  and  free-lance 
writer  Murray  Waas  will  share  a  $25,000  cash  award  with 
Seattle  Times  staffers  David  Boardman,  Susan  Gilmore, 
Eric  Nalder  and  Eric  Payne. 

Frantz  and  Waas  won  for  their  coverage  of  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration’s  role  in  the  Iraq  arms  buildup.  The  Seattle 
Times  reporters  were  honored  for  their  coverage  of  charges 
of  sexual  misconduct  against  former  U.S.  Sen.  Brock 
Adams. 

The  Goldsmith  Award  is  administered  by  Harvard’s  Joan 
Shorenstein  Barone  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy. 

Wally  Warden  Awards.  In  West  Virginia,  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Post  of  Morgantown  and  the  Times-West  Virginian  in 
Fairmont  have  won  first-place  prizes  in  this  year’s  Wally 
Warden  Awards  for  Public  Service. 

The  awards,  which  are  given  to  daily  newspapers  in  the 
state,  are  sponsored  by  the  West  Virginia  Associated  Press 
Newspapers  Association  and  recognize  public  service  in 
22  AP  newspapers  in  the  state  last  year. 

The  awards  are  named  after  the  late  Walter  J.  “Wally” 
Warden,  the  late  editor  of  the  Williamson  Daily  News  and 
the  first  president  of  the  AP  organization. 

The  Dominion  Post  was  cited  for  a  series  of  stories,  “Jus¬ 
tice  Delayed,  Justice  Denied,”  on  the  Monongalia  County 
judicial  system,  which  showed  dozens  of  criminal  cases 
were  left  unprosecuted  over  several  years. 

The  Times-West  Virginian  was  cited  for  a  series  on  the 
Taylor  County  Economic  Development  Authority  that  de¬ 
tailed  unreported  debt  and  other  misdeeds  at  the  agency. 

—  AP 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards.  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  has  announced  the  winners  of  the  1992  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Awards. 

Winners  in  newspaper  and  research  categories  were: 
Deadline  Reporting — Laurie  Becklund  and  Stephanie 
Chavez,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  coverage  of  the  beat¬ 
ing  and  rescue  of  Reginald  Denny  during  the  Los  Angeles 
riots;  Non-Deadline  Reporting — Deborah  Scroggins  and 
jean  Shifrin,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  for  a 
series  about  women  in  the  Middle  East;  Investigative  Re¬ 
porting — Dave  Davis  and  Ted  Wendling,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  for  the  series,  “Lethal  Doses:  Radiation  That 
Kills;”  Feature  Writing — Barry  Bearak,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  the  series,  “In  the  Shooting  Gallery:  Addicts 
and  AIDS;”  Editorial  Writing — Sara  Engram,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  for  a  series  on  Maryland’s  abortion  laws;  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondence — Frank  Aukofer,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  for  coverage  of  government  perks;  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondence — Scott  Kraft,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  an 
investigation  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  Africa. 

Photography — Ron  Tarver,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
for  “On  the  Street  Where  Heroin  Lived;”  Editorial  Car¬ 
toons — Robert  L.  Ariail  of  the  Columbia,  S.C.,  State; 
Public  Service  in  Newspaper  journalism — the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  (over  100,000  circulation)  for  its  coverage  of  the  dev¬ 
astation  caused  by  Hurricane  Andrew,  and  the  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M.,  Tribune  (under  100,000  circulation)  for 
a  series  on  the  state’s  legal  system  and  drunken  drivers; 
Magazine  Reporting/Public  Service  in  Magazine  jour¬ 
nalism — Eileen  McNamara,  the  Boston  Globe's  Sunday 
magazine  section,  for  a  series  on  the  February  1992  death 
of  Robin  Peeler  at  the  Massachusetts  Correctional  In¬ 
stitution  in  Framingham;  Research  About  journalism — 
Beverly  G.  Hawk,  an  assistant  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  for 
the  book,  Africa’s  Media  Image. 

George  Polk  Awards.  The  1992  George  Polk  Awards 
honor  13  winners  for  news  coverage  ranging  from  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  to  Bosnia’s  killing  fields. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  awards’  44-year  history,  the  win¬ 
ning  entries  last  month  included  an  op-ed  piece:  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Henry  Louis  Gates  jr.  on  black  anti-Semitism  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  awards,  which  are  presented  by  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity,  also  included  a  career  award  for  Times  critic  Her¬ 
bert  Mitgang,  who  has  worked  as  an  editor  and  commen¬ 
tator  for  the  paper  for  almost  50  years. 

Other  Polk  winners,  by  category,  included:  Local  Re¬ 
porting — the  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  its  coverage  of  that 
city’s  riots;  National  Reporting — Gregory  Vistica,  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  for  coverage  of  the  Navy’s  1991  Tail- 
hook  Convention,  which  revealed  sexual  harassment 
against  women  there  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy;  Photography  Prize — Carlos  Guerrero, 
Miami’s  El  Nuevo  Herald,  for  a  portrait  of  a  man  holding 
his  remaining  possessions  following  Hurricane  Andrew; 
Health  Reporting — Seth  Rosenfeld,  for  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  that  showed  Dow  Corning 
knew  as  early  as  the  1970s  that  its  breast  implants  could 
leak. 

Legal  Reporting — Marianne  Lavelle,  Marcia  Coyle  and 
Claudia  MacLachlan  of  the  National  Law  Journal,  for  their 
story  on  racial  discrimination  in  federal  government 
cleanup  of  toxic  sites;  Environmental  Reporting — john- 


Thor  Dahlburg,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  his  accounts  of 
unmonitored  disposal  of  radioactive  material  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union;  and  Foreign  Reporting — Roy  Gutman, 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  for  his  reporting  on  human  rights 
abuses  by  Serbs  in  Bosnia’s  detention  camps. 

The  New  Yorker’s  Lawrence  Weschler  won  the  maga¬ 
zine  reporting  award.  Reporters  for  ABC’s  PrimeTime  Live, 
NBC’s  Dateline  and  National  Public  Radio  received  broad¬ 
cast  awards.  The  awards  were  presented  by  curator  Sidney 
Offit  in  New  York.  —  AP 

Pictures  of  the  Year.  Carol  Guzy  of  the  Washington  Post 
was  selected  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year  in  the 
50th  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition. 

The  event,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  journalism  and  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  drew  entries  from  more  than  1,500 
photographers. 

Other  top  newspaper  winners,  by  category,  were:  Overall 
Excellence  in  Editing — the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News; 
Spot  News — Dayna  Smith,  the  Washington  Post;  General 
News — Howard  Castleberry,  the  Houston  Chronicle;  Sports 
Portfolio — Ronald  Cortes,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Sports 
Feature — Kristy  MacDonald,  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  Sports  Action — Mark  Phillips,  Agence  France-Presse; 
News  Photo  Editing/Single  Page — Con  Keyes  and  Lily 
Kuroda,  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Feature  Photo  Editing/Sin¬ 
gle  Page — Randy  Cox,  the  Hartford  Courant;  Feature  Pho¬ 
to  Editing/Multiple  Page — Alex  Burrows,  the  Virginian-Pi¬ 
lot,  Norfolk;  News  Photo  Editing/Multiple  Page — Rick  Shaw 
and  Mark  Morris,  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee;  One  Week’s 
Work — Mona  Reeder,  the  Fairfield  (Calif.)  Daily  Republic; 
and  Feature  Picture — Steven  Smith,  the  Pierce  County 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

Thomas  L.  Stokes  WJC  Award.  Boh  Anderson,  en¬ 
vironmental  editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Advocate,  has 
received  the  1992  Thomas  L.  Stokes  prize  forenvironmental 
reporting  in  a  daily  newspaper,  according  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  journalism  Center,  which  administers  the  award 
annually. 

Anderson  was  selected,  in  part,  for  a  three-part  series, 
“just  Beyond  the  Fence,”  which  “raised  important  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  industrial  sites  in  Louisiana  are  planned, 
the  inordinate  number  of  black  and  poor  families  these 
plants  are  located  next  to,  and  the  severity  of  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  problems  to  which  these  families  are  subjected,” 
wrote  Linda  Lightfoot,  executive  editor  of  the  Advocate, 
who  nominated  Anderson’s  work. 

The  Stokes  award,  which  was  established  in  1958  and 
named  for  a  Washington-based  syndicated  columnist  who 
wrote  about  natural  resource  subjects,  includes  a  $2,000 
prize. 

Nixon  Newspapars  Award.  Judith  Valente,  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wall  S  tree  t  Journal,  has  won  the  N  ixon  News¬ 
papers  National  journalism  Writing  Award,  which  is  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  journalism  department  at  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indiana. 

Valente  was  cited  for  a  Journal  story  in  March  1992  about 
a  father  whose  adult  son  died  of  AIDS.  The  story  traced 
the  emotional  journey  and  personal  growth  of  the  father 
as  he  learned  his  son  was  gay  and  then  cared  for  the  dy¬ 
ing  son. 

The  award  includes  a  $1,000  prize. 
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First  Step 
to  a 

Multimedia  Future 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News’  Mercury  Center  project 
is  scheduled  for  a  late  April  launch 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  SAN  JOSE  Mercury  News  is  em¬ 
barking  on  what  it  calls  “the  first  step 
to  a  multimedia  future”  —  a  computer 
on-line  and  fax  service  designed  to 
powerfully  extend  the  newspaper’s 
thrust. 

The  project,  Mercury  Center,  which 
is  scheduled  for  a  late  April  launch, 
aims  at  giving  subscribers  a  wide  variety 
of  supplemental  and  specialized  infor¬ 
mation  through  an  easy  search  process 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  a 
platform  for  new  forms  of  advertising. 

Chris  Jennewein,  general  manager 
of  the  new  venture,  outlined  its  scope 
to  a  rapt  audience  at  the  fourth  Annu¬ 
al  Conference  of  Newspapers  & 
Telecommunications  Opportunities: 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services  in  San 
Francisco. 

Developed  by  Mercury  News  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Bob  Ingle  and  Bob  Gilbert, 
director  of  strategic  initiatives  for 
Knight-Ridder,  Mercury  Center  has 
been  nine  months  in  the  making  and 
ultimately  will  have  15  full-time  equiva¬ 
lent  positions,  according  to  Jennewein. 

jennewein,  who  came  from  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal-Constitution,  said  the 
idea  for  the  Center  is  based  on  the 
hard  truth  that  “newspapers  are  being 
read  less  frequently  and  less  pre¬ 
dictably.  Something  isn’t  connecting.” 

Noting  that  many  readers  and  po¬ 
tential  readers  have  turned  to  a  new 
media  mix  for  information  —  cable, 
on-line  services,  newsletters,  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  etc.,  which  encroach 
on  a  metro  daily’s  territory — jen¬ 
newein  said  the  center’s  first  goal  is  to 
“strengthen  the  newspaper  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  franchise. 

“This  isn’t  really  a  product,”  he  added. 
“It’s  more  a  redesign  of  the  paper.” 
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“Mercury  Center  is  organizationally 
part  of  the  newsroom,  but  the  age-old 
wall  between  advertising  came  down. 
The  center  and  the  ad  department  are 
working  together  to  develop  applications 
that  make  sense  for  advertisers  while 
preserving  editorial  independence.” 

—  Chris  Jennewein,  Mercury  Center 
general  manager 


The  Mercury  News  chose  America 
Online  as  its  on-line  partner  and  a 
Perception  audiotex  system  with  an 
AudioFAX  server,  the  speaker  said. 

Working  with  these  vendors  and  the 
newspaper’s  systems  staff,  an  “electron¬ 
ic  composing  room”  was  set  up,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Any  of  the  more  than  300  SII 
terminals  in  the  building  can  be  used 
to  “set”  a  story  to  America  Online  or 
to  the  fax  server. 

“This  electronic  hackshop  makes 
possible  extensive  involvement  of  the 
full  newspaper  staff,”  jennewein  said. 

Subscription  entry,  fulfillment  and 
billing  will  be  done  in  house,  offering 


customers  one  bill  for  their  dealings 
with  the  Mercury  News. 

The  operation  required  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  has  agreed  to  treat  Mer¬ 
cury  Center  as  an  experiment  and  en¬ 
couraged  Guild  members  to  cooperate, 
jennewein  said. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  “Mer¬ 
cury  Center  is  organizationally  part  of 
the  newsroom  but  the  age-old  wall  be¬ 
tween  advertising  came  down.  The  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  ad  department  are  working 
together  to  develop  applications  that 
make  sense  for  advertisers  while  pre¬ 
serving  editorial  independence.” 

Among  the  center’s  features,  jen¬ 
newein  said,  will  be  an  “In  the  News” 
section  for  supplemental,  specialized 
information  about  local  and  national 
news.  Users  can  browse  or  search  a 
complete  text  of  that  day’s  Mercury 
News. 

However,  most  of  the  information 
going  out  is  expected  to  consist  of  arti¬ 
cles,  lists,  documents,  images  and  oth¬ 
er  material  going  back  to  1985  when 
the  newspaper  began  its  data  base. 

The  cost:  A  $7.95-per-month  sub¬ 
scription  cost  and  800  a  minute  during 
the  day  and  100  a  minute  at  night  for 
accessing  information  by  computer 
modem. 

Subscribers  can  also  tap  into  the 
complete  classified  section  and  25  mes¬ 
sage  hoards.  Editors  and  columnists 
will  have  folders  to  receive  mail  and 
answer  questions  on-line. 

jennewein  conceded  the  center  will 
need  a  large  audience  to  be  profitable. 

“We’re  not  in  this  to  create  a  niche 
market,  but  to  assemble  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  niche  markets,”  he  stated. 

Interviewed  later,  executive  editor 
Ingle  said  he  is  optimistic  about  the 
venture’s  success. 
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Stalker  bill  provides  no  press  exemption 


He  said  that  the  newspaper’s  Silicon 
Valley  market  has  double  the  number 
of  PCs  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  and 
that  focus  groups  have  shown  encour¬ 
aging  interest  in  the  project.  Ingle  en¬ 
visioned  wide  use  by  individuals  for 
back  information  and  by  businesses  re¬ 
searching  other  companies. 

Ingle  declined  to  put  an  exact  price 
tag  on  the  center  but  said  it  ran  to  sev¬ 
en  figures. 

Jennewein’s  presentation  was  gener¬ 
ally  well  received  although  some  audi¬ 
ence  members  expressed  doubt  that 
the  system  will  find  enough  users, 
even  in  the  computer-conscious  Sili¬ 
con  Valley. 

One  listener  said  only  15%  of  the 
PCs  in  the  area  have  modems.  Ingle 
said  he  expects  the  number  of  modems 
to  grow  as  a  natural  process  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Mercury  Center’s  offerings. 

Among  the  other  visionaries  at  the 
conference  was  William  R.  Hearst 
III,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  who  predicted  a 
“revolution”  that  will  involve  news¬ 
papers  in  a  merger  of  computers  with 
television.” 

“A  new  medium  will  be  born,  and 
newspapers  can  be  programmers  in  it,” 
he  said.  “We  already  know  about  ar¬ 
ranging  information,  about  technology. 
We  have  capital.  We  know  how  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  sell  advertising.  We  have  re¬ 
gional  franchises  and,  most  important¬ 
ly,  we  have  a  newsroom  —  a  place 
where  information  is  gathered,  tested 
and  put  into  packages.” 

Hearst  said  newspapers  must  realize 
that  their  future  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  supplying  of  information  but  in  the 
“real  value”  of  its  arrangement.  The 
price  newspapers  charge  for  voice  and 
other  telecommunications  services  will 
be  determined  by  their  perceived  value 
to  the  reader. 

“We  need  to  focus  on  values,  not 
cost,”  he  said.  ■E6?P 


A  NEVADA  ASSEMBLY  bill  against  thority,  wilfully  or  maliciously  stalks  an- 
stalking  provides  a  special  exemption  other  person.” 

for  unions  but  not  for  the  press,  as  When  the  bill  was  in  the  Assembly’s 
sought  by  the  state’s  media.  Judiciary  Committee  its  chairman.  Bob 

However,  Ande  Engleman,  executive  Sader,  said  both  the  press  and  private 
director  of  the  Nevada  State  Press  As-  investigators  were  exempt  under  the 
sociation,  believes  a  media  exemption  “lawful  authority”  provision  of  the  bill 
will  be  written  into  the  measure  when  it  and  did  not  need  a  special  exemption, 
goes  to  the  Senate.  NPA  counsel  Evan  Wallach  has  sug- 

The  Assembly  bill  makes  it  unlawful  gested  a  specific  exemption  for  working 
for  “any  person  who,  without  lawful  au-  reporters  and  photographers. 


What  could  you  possibly  do  with 
6,000  ethnic  market  stops  a  day? 

Put  your  products  into  the  hands  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  you’ve  been  missing. 

Unless  you’re  a  Media  Masters  client  bly  the  largest  media  distributor  serv- 
right  now,  you’re  probably  missing  ing  non-traditional  markets  in  America, 

over  6,000  opportunities  a  day  to  get  More  than  110  employees  intensively 
your  traditional  and  ethnic  titles  distrib-  market  and  distribute  over  150  time 

uted  and  sold  in  the  traditional  and  critical  publications,  365  days  a  year, 

the  enormously  lucrative,  extremely  from  staging  areas  in  Maspeth,  NY,  as 

diverse,  non-traditional  and  ethnic  well  as  Hoboken  and  Camden,  NJ. 

markets.  Soon,  a  new  facility  in  Connecticut  will 

Media  Masters  Distributors  delivers  join  our  fully  computerized  distribution 
to  traditional  markets  better  than  most,  network. 

but  can  also  bring  you  hundreds  of  Media  Masters  covers  New  York, 

thousands  of  profit  dollars  which  are  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
now  falling  through  the  cracks  because  vania  and  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
you’re  not  reaching  all  the  markets.  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Florida.  We 

Other  distributors  either  cannot  or  yw//  track  each  piece  from  pick-up  to  sale, 
not  deliver  the  specialized  ethnic  and  using  proprietary  computer  software 
non-ethnic  markets  we  service  so  well.  that  provides  verification  which  satis- 
Begun  in  1978,  today  we  are  proba-  ties  stringent  ABC  audit  requirements. 


NAMME  issues 
minority  media  guide 


CaU  1-800-727-5151 

We’ll  get  your  product  into  the  right  new  places. .  .6,000  times  a  day; 
180,000  times  a  month;  2.1  million  times  a  year! 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of 
Minority  Media  Executives,  Reston, 
Va.,  has  issued  the  1993  Guide  to  Mi¬ 
nority  Media  Associations. 

The  booklet  lists  African-Ameri¬ 
cans,  Asian-Americans,  Latinos  and 
Native  Americans  who  work  in  the 
business  or  news  side  of  print  or  broad¬ 
cast  media. 


48-23  55th  Avenue,  Maspeth,  NY  11378  800-727-5151,  FAX:  718  729-3896 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Catherine  Heron 


I 
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Alfred  Corey 


Andrew  Corty 


Judy  Rooks 


Catherine  Heron,  treasurer  and  seC' 
retary  of  Times  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  has 
assumed  the  additional  title  of  vice 
president  of  administration. 

Alfred  E.  Cerey  Jr.,  advertising 
director,  becomes  vice  president  of 
marketing,  adding  circulation  and  re¬ 
search  to  his  responsibilities. 

Andrew  P.  Corly,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  affiliates,  now  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  affiliates  and  plan¬ 
ning  with  the  company. 

Robert  Friedman,  a  member  of 
the  Times  editorial  board  and  a  former 
faculty  member  of  the  Department  of 
Mass  Communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Florida,  was  named 
deputy  editor  of  editorials. 

Friedman  previously  taught  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na  and  held  newsroom  posts  at  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News. 

Mike  Winter,  advertising  manager 
with  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  has 


joined  the  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter- 
News  as  ad  director. 

David  Carr,  a  former  staff  writer  for 
the  weekly  Twin  Cities  Reader  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

Russeli  Pergament,  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  chief  executive  officer  with 
TAB  Newspapers  in  Boston,  has  been 
named  vice  chairman  of  Community 
Newspaper  Co.,  Boston. 

Jonathan  Harris,  previously  a  senior 
account  executive  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  of  Ffill  and  Knowlton,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  at  U.S.  Newswire  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Harris  is  a  former  aide  to  Sen.  John 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts. 

Bob  Dixon,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lumherton,  N.C.,  Robesonian,  has 
joined  the  Smithfield  (N.C.)  Herald  as 
ad  manager. 


Dixon  earlier  held  advertising  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette  and 
with  the  North  Carolina  newspapers, 
the  Jacksonville  Daily  News,  the  Samp¬ 
son  Independent  of  Clinton  and  the 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times. 

Adam  Moss,  who  has  been  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
named  editorial  director  of  the  paper’s 
Sunday  magazine. 

Moss  was  founding  editor  of  the  now 
defunct  7  Days  magazine  and  served  in 
editorial  posts  with  Esquire  and  Rolling 
Stone. 

Charles  (Ty)  Meredith  IV,  who  has 

been  affiliated  with  the  Tribune  Co.  in 
Chicago  and  France  Today  magazine 
and  who  started  the  Pet  Care  Courier, 
a  monthly  newspaper  based  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  appointed  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Quakertown  Free 
Press  in  Pennsylvania  and  president  of 
Franklin  &  Meredith  printing. 

Meredith  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  M.  Meredith  III,  who  re¬ 
mains  chairman  of  the  parent  Mered¬ 
ith  Communications,  and  continues  to 
write  columns  for  the  paper. 

Ty  Meredith  is  the  fourth  generation 
in  his  family  to  run  the  Free  Press. 

Brendan  Daly,  former  political  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  press  secretary 
to  U.S.  Rep.  Gerry  Studds  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Solve  your  recruitment  problems; 
visit  us  at  NAA. 

The  Convention  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
executive  recruitment  needs.  Call  Mike  Walker  or  Carl  Youngs  at 
our  office  or  contact  us  at  the  Marriott. 


Sc  ^oy?ri/iany^ 

1605  Colonial  Parkway  •  Inverness,  IL  60067 


(708)  991-6900 


Sharon  Muellers,  an  employment 
specialist  with  the  Vermont  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  Department, 
has  been  appointed  human  resources 
director  for  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press. 
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Robert  Shegan,  national  political 
correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  been  selected  the  first  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Professionals  in  Residence 
program  at  the  Annenberg  School  for 
Communication  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Shogan  has  authored  books  and 
worked  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Newsweek. 

Sandra  Mims  Rowe,  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Virginian^ 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk,  joins 
the  Portland  Oregonian  in  June  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Rowe  succeeds  Oregonian  editor 
William  Hilliard,  who  plans  to  retire 
after  serving  a  current  one-year  term  as 
president  of  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Judy  L.  Rooks,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  business  editor  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  now  is  business  editor. 

Rooks  had  been  a  business  reporter 
specializing  in  international  trade  and 
transportation  issues  at  the  Oregonian 
and  a  television  reporter  in  Portland 
and  Boise,  Idaho. 

Hunter  Reigler,  a  copy  editor  with 
the  Messenger-Inquirer  of  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  has  been  promoted  to  news  editor. 

Reigler  succeeds  Anne  Greene, 
who  moved  to  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Dai¬ 
ly  as  editor  of  the  Living  Today  section. 

Earlier,  Reigler  was  a  reporter  and 
editorial  page  editor  at  the  Daily 
News,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Craig  Lancaster,  a  sports  copy  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Texarkana  (Texas)  Gazette, 
joined  the  Messenger-Inquirer  copy 
desk. 

Barry  Harris,  acting  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
has  joined  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  public  relations  firm  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Group  as  senior  vice  president. 

Kevin  R.  Gibsen,  an  environ¬ 
mental  scientist  with  McLaren/Hart 
Environmental  Engineering  of  Irvine, 
Calif.,  is  the  new  director  of  Jefferson’s 
environmental  division  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  office. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  director  of  me¬ 
dia  relations  for  the  public  relations 
company  Conway  &  Co.,  also  located 
in  Washington,  becomes  vice  president 
and  media  relations  director  at  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Group. 

Kenneth  Yale,  chief  of  staff  for 
the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  and  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  and  executive 


director  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Coun¬ 
cil,  moved  to  Jefferson  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  health  care  division. 

Daniel  A.  Day,  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Seattle,  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Northern  California  bu¬ 
reau  in  San  Francisco. 

Day  worked  for  the  wire  service  in 
Omaha  and  Milwaukee  and  earlier  was 
with  the  Daily  Times  of  Ottawa,  III. 

Harold  Olmos,  bureau  chief  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  now  heads  the  Rio 
de  Janiero  bureau. 

Olmos  served  the  AP  in  Bolivia  and 
Brazil. 

Ed  McCullough,  news  editor  in 
Buenos  Aires,  succeeds  Olmos  in 
Caracas. 

McCullough  worked  for  the  AP  in 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Jay  Roovos,  AP  broadcast  editor 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  moved  to  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Ala.,  as  a  correspondent. 

Before  joining  the  wire  service. 
Reeves  was  with  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  Gu;innett  Daily  News 
in  suburban  Atlanta. 

Josh  Lomloux,  acting  AP  corre¬ 


spondent  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  becomes 
correspondent  in  the  Harlingen,  Mo. 
bureau. 

Lemieux  has  been  in  the  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City  bureaus. 

Terry  Mulchler,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  correspondent,  now  heads  AP’s 
Springfield,  III.,  bureau. 

Mutchler  has  worked  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  bureau  and  previously  was 
with  the  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Jana  S.  Moore,  night  supervisor 
for  the  AP  in  Philadelphia,  now  is 
news  editor  for  Pennsylvania. 

Prior  to  the  AP,  Moore  worked  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Tom  Brown,  Pacific  Rim  correspon¬ 
dent  at  the  Seattle  Times,  has  been 
named  politics  editor. 

Brown  has  worked  with  United 
Press  International,  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  and  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner. 

Richard  L.  Golsmar,  president  of 
Broad  Street  Ventures,  Riverside, 
Conn.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  in 
Portland,  Maine. 


The  Hatch  Family  of 
Sait  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  sold 


The  Ogden  Standerd-Examiner 

(Daily  Circulation  56,400} 

To  Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the 
broker  for  the  sellers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Researchers  join 
marketing  execs  at 
NAA  conference 


Attendees  offer  constructive 
criticism  of  first  joint  meeting 

by  Ann  Marie  Kertvin 

“RESEARCHERS  AND  MARKETERS 
are  natural  partners,”  Clydette  Wom¬ 
ack  said  at  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  first  joint  conference  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Develop¬ 
ment  &  Promotion  councils  in  New 
York  City. 

Womack,  Research  Council  chair¬ 
person,  felt  that  the  joint  conference 
had  many  benefits  for  attendees  and 
reflected  the  theme,  “Success  Through 
Synergy.” 


Although  sign-ups  were  slow  to 
come  in,  with  only  about  160  registered 
two  weeks  before,  the  final  attendee  list 
of  marketers  and  researchers  numbered 
over  200. 

Eivind  Thomsen,  chairman  of  the 
Marketing  Development  &  Promotion 
Council,  said  the  two  groups  repre¬ 
sent  those  people  trying  to  meet  the 
same  needs  in  the  industry. 

“We  both  have  the  same  objectives, 
which  is  to  help  sell  newspapers,” 
Thomsen  said. 

While  he  felt  that  the  conference 
went  well,  he  said  “housekeeping  de¬ 
tails”  could  he  improved  next  time. 

“We  could  have  more  networking 
opportunities  and  more  socialization 
next  time,”  he  said.  “For  newspapers  to 
survive,  the  whole  industry  will  have  to 
stand  together.  That  is  why  the  net¬ 


working  part  of  these  conferences  is  so 
important.  It  builds  strong  ties  with 
colleagues  who  you  can  then  call  later 
in  the  year.” 

He  and  Womack  both  agreed  with 
attendees  who  felt  the  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussions  could  have  been  given  more 
time  on  the  agenda.  The  discussions, 
where  different  topics  are  assigned  to 
tables  and  attendees  circulate  to  those 
that  are  of  interest,  were  only  held  for 
an  hour. 

A1  Todd,  marketing  director  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  was  a  con¬ 


ference  attendee  and  exhibitor,  dis¬ 
playing  voice  information  systems. 

“1  liked  the  conference,  all  the  ses¬ 
sions  were  timely,  but  1  thought  it  was 
too  large-paper  oriented,”  he  said. 
“There  were  too  many  big  papers  up 
there  telling  what  they  did.  Things  like 
promotion  events  are  not  always  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  smaller  market.  We  can’t 
do  what  they  do,  or  spend  the  money 
they  do.” 

He  would  like  to  see  more  break-out 
sessions  for  small  newspapers  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas. 

“The  roundtable  discussions  were 
really  helpful  because  people  had  a 
chance  to  talk  and  just  throw  out 
ideas,”  Todd  said.  “They  should  have 
been  longer  because  they  were  the 
most  informative.” 

Twelve  companies  were  exhibitors 


at  the  conference,  and  this  year  the 
syndicated  research  companies,  Scar¬ 
borough  Research  Corp.,  Dallas,  and 
Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau, 
New  York,  were  given  time  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  introduce  new  products  and 
services. 

This  is  a  change  from  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Research  Council  conferences, 
where  vendors  were  not  allowed  to  at¬ 
tend  sessions  and  formal  exhibit  hours 
were  minimal. 

James  Thall,  CEO  and  founder  of 
Media  Marketing  Materials,  said  the 
combined  conference  and  its  theme 
produced  a  “mood  that  was  very  mar¬ 
keting-oriented”  among  attendees. 

“The  attitude  was  ‘Let’s  go  out  and 
make  business,”’  he  said.  While  he 
found  attendance  to  be  small  com¬ 
pared  with  shows  in  the  past,  “it  was 
quality  versus  quantity”  when  it  came 
to  leads  he  received. 

“We  see  ourselves  in  a  partnership 
with  newspapers.  We  work  with  only 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

James  Farrell  of  Competitive  Media, 
Virginia  Beach,  agreed  that  news¬ 
papers  seemed  more  open  to  working 
with  vendors. 

“Newspapers  embraced  us  more  at 
this  meeting,  and  are  looking  at  us 
more  as  partners,”  Farrell  said. 

Conferences  are  opening  programs 
up  to  vendors  more  often  than  in  the 
past,  he  said.  Farrell  has  been  asked 
to  do  presentations  for  this  year’s 
New  England  Newspaper  Association 
and  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  gatherings. 

Exhibitors,  naturally,  would  like  to 
have  seen  more  exhibit  time.  Gerry 
Conner,  vice  president  of  the  data¬ 
base  marketing  firm  OKRA  Market¬ 
ing  Corp.,  was  “disappointed  that 
they  didn’t  pull  people  through  the 
exhibits. 

“People  had  no  incentive  to  come 
into  the  exhibit  hall,  especially  since  it 
was  on  a  different  level  from  the  meet¬ 
ings.  We  should  have  had  a  free  cock¬ 
tail  hour,  rather  than  cash  bar,  to  at¬ 
tract  people  at  the  end  of  the  day,” 
Conner  said. 

Attendees  overall  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  sessions  were  informative  and 
practical.  The  presentations  on  data¬ 
base  and  target  marketing,  as  well  as 
advertising  effectiveness,  were  well 
received. 


“We  should  have  had  a  free  cocktail  hour, 
rather  than  cash  bar,  to  attract  people  at  the 
end  of  the  day,”  Conner  said. 
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USA  Weekend  promotion 
grows  in  popularity 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

AFTER  THE  RESPONSE  that  USA 
Weekend  magazine  received  from  its 
first  Make  a  Difference  Day  promo¬ 
tion,  the  editors  of  the  Gannett-owned 
magazine  knew  they  were  on  to  some¬ 
thing. 

This  was  a  contest  in  which  the  win¬ 
ners  gleefully  gave  the  prize  money 
away  after  giving  up  a  day  of  free  time 
to  work  for  someone  else. 

The  promotion  was  developed  for 
the  extra  day  of  the  1992  leap  year, 
Eeb.  29.  Readers  were  asked  to  spend 
the  day  “improving  their  community  or 
brightening  someone’s  day.”  After 
68,000  readers  responded,  the  maga¬ 
zine  decided  to  sponsor  another  com¬ 
munity  service  day. 

Set  in  the  fall  to  avoid  the  February 
weather  of  the  first  day,  the  second 
day,  Nov.  14,  had  nearly  200,000  peo¬ 
ple  volunteering  their  time. 

Many  newspapers  that  carry  USA 
Weekend  also  found  ways  to  participate 


the  magazine  is  hiring  a  full-time  staff 
member  to  oversee  future  days. 

Each  winning  volunteer  project  cho¬ 
sen  by  USA  Weekend  as  a  national 
winner  will  receive  $1,000  donated  to  a 
favorite  charity. 

Prizes  were  given  for  six  categories  of 
projects:  family,  club/church/civic 
group;  individual;  co-workers;  school; 
and  community. 

The  six  winners  will  be  honored  at 
an  awards  ceremony  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  during  National  Volunteer  week, 
April  18-24.  The  winners  will  also  be 
featured  in  the  April  16-18  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

Judges  who  chose  the  six  national 
winners  were  Disney  CEO  Michael 
Eisner,  Harvard  psychiatrist  Dr.  Alvin 
Poussaint,  educator  Sybil  Mobley,  ac¬ 
tors  Edward  James  Olmos  and  Louis 
Gossett  Jr.,  and  Point  of  Light  CEO 
Richard  Schubert. 

Goodwill  was  also  won  by  the  news¬ 
papers  which  got  some  of  their  adver¬ 
tisers  involved.  The  Journal-Tribune  in 


The  project  has  grown  so  much  that  the 
magazine  is  hiring  a  full-time  staff  member 
to  oversee  future  days. 


in  the  day.  Editorially,  newspapers  ran 
multiple  full-page  house  ads,  editorials, 
columns  and  news  stories. 

The  Houston  Post  ran  a  series  of  sto¬ 
ries  and  assigned  a  metro  columnist  to 
cover  the  day  and  events  leading  to  it, 
said  Margaret  Dowding,  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  She  said  the  day  is  a  good  way  for 
a  paper  to  highlight  good  works  in  a 
community. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  carrier  papers 
( 114)  were  local  co-sponsors  of  the  day, 
with  several  donating  cash  prizes  to  lo¬ 
cal  winners  selected  by  the  magazine’s 
judges. 

Certain  cities  and  states  officially  de¬ 
clared  Nov.  14  Make  a  Difference  Day. 
Governors  of  19  states  and  mayors  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati,  Tucson  and 
Washington  D.C.  made  proclamations. 

The  project  has  grown  so  much  that 


Blackwell,  Okla.,  had  stores  in  its  mar¬ 
ket,  such  as  Graves  Drugstore,  Hutton’s 
Homeland,  United  and  Wal-Mart,  put 
coat-  and  hatracks  in  the  stores  so  peo¬ 
ple  could  donate  winter  coats  and  hats 
for  the  area’s  poor. 

Giant  Food  Inc.  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  worked  with  the  Washington 
Post,  the  National  Capital  Area  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  D.C.  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  to  collect  canned  goods 
for  local  homeless  shelters  and  soup 
kitchens.  Giant  donated  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  plastic  bags  which  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  homeowners.  The  groups  then 
collected  the  bags  filled  with  non-per¬ 
ishable  food. 

A  Boston  Herald  advertiser,  Mary 
Kay  Cosmetics,  sponsored  130  em¬ 
ployees  who  gave  makeovers  to  230 
residents  of  the  Wrentham  State 


School  for  mentally  retarded  adults. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reported 
that  LensCrafters  stores  in  area  malls 
provided  free  eyeglass  cleaning  and 
served  as  drop  off  points  to  recycle 
used  eyeglasses.  LensCrafters  employ¬ 
ees  in  34  cities  donated  glasses  and  eye 
exams  to  needy  people. 

In  Warrendale,  Penn.,  the  North 
Hills  News  Record  had  a  local  realtor, 
Northwood  Realty,  sponsor  a  10-kilo- 
meter  walk  with  Better  Homes  &  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  money  from  the  walk  went 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  home  for  a 
single  mother  and  her  two  children. 

“Obviously,  we  are  touching  some¬ 
thing  in  people  who  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  locally  and  help  their  communi¬ 
ties,”  said  Marcia  Bullard,  editor  of 
USA  Weekend.  “We  have  a  smoke-out 
day  and  national  pickle  week,  but  we 
had  no  national  day  for  volunteering. 
That’s  what  we  would  like  to  see  this 
turn  into.”  BE^P 

State  lottery 
chastised  for 
pulling  its  ads 

CALLING  IT  A  “strong-arm”  tactic, 
the  Merced  Sun-Star  gave  a  swift  editor¬ 
ial  kick  to  the  California  State  Lottery 
for  pulling  its  ads  from  a  newspaper  that 
had  run  a  critical  story  about  the  game. 

“We  deplore  any  attempt  by  the  lot¬ 
tery  to  use  financial  retribution  when  a 
newspaper  publishes  something  per¬ 
ceived  by  lottery  officials  to  be  deroga¬ 
tory  to  their  cause,”  said  the  Sun-Star’s 
March  16  editorial  headed  “Misguided 
Lottery.” 

“Any  number  of  advertisers  have 
tried  for  many  years  to  strong-arm  the 
press,  using  advertising  as  a  weapon. 
Newspapers  simply  cannot  be  held 
hostage  to  such  attempts  at  manipula¬ 
tion  if  they  are  to  retain  their  integrity 
at  all,”  it  added. 

The  state  lottery  shut  out  the  alter¬ 
native  Sacramento  News  &  Review 
from  a  statewide  advertising  buy  after  it 
had  published  a  story  headed  “What’s 
the  Deal? . . .  The  Lottery’s  Real  Losers” 
(E&P,  March  6). 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  operates  the  net¬ 
work  buy  for  its  members,  said  it  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  lottery’s  advertising 
agency  that  the  article  was  considered 
“adverse”  to  the  lottery’s  interests. 

Sun-Star  general  manager  Jim  Hof¬ 
mann  said  he  hopes  other  state  papers 
would  chastise  the  lottery  for  its  action. 
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Canpus  Journalism 


Campus  newspaper 
battles  for  records 


by  M.L.  Stein 

COLORADO  OFFICIALS  HAVE 
gone  to  court  to  prevent  a  campus 
newspaper  from  obtaining  information 
on  applicants  for  the  presidency  of 
Metropolitan  State  College  in  Denver. 

The  trustees  of  the  State  Colleges 
of  Colorado  closed  the  search  records 
to  the  public,  claiming  that  “essential 
to  the  process  of  selecting  the  best 
qualified  president  is  the  ability  of 
the  trustees  to  offer  confidentiality  to 
all  individuals  being  considered”  to 
replace  retiring  president  Thomas 
Brewer. 

The  argument  has  been  rejected  by 
Shawn  Christopher  Cox,  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper.  The  Metropolitan, 
who  said  that  withholding  the  appli¬ 
cations  violates  the  state’s  open 
records  law. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 


ists  has  assigned  two  lawyers  to  fight 
the  trustee’s  action  in  Denver  District 
Court  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper. 

Previously,  The  Metropolitan  fought 
successfully  to  view  the  records  of  a 
search  for  the  dean  of  the  college’s 
School  of  Letters,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  his  presentation  to  the  court  on 
the  presidential  search,  Glenn  Burn¬ 
ham,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
asserted  that  “premature  disclosure”  of 
the  individuals  being  interviewed  for 
the  job  “will  substantially  limit  the 
ability  of  the  trustees  to  secure  the  best 
possible  person”  for  the  position  and 
that  confidentiality  is  in  the  “best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public.” 


He  said  the  trustees  will  reveal  the 
identities  of  the  candidates  “later  in 
the  search.” 

In  a  Feb.  26  signed  editorial,  Cox,  a 
junior  journalism  major,  stated:  “The 
public,  at  least  at  MSCD,  is  definitely 
interested  in  who  the  next  president 
will  be.  When  the  searches  are  done  in 
secrecy  until  finalists  are  chosen,  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  wonder  what  is  being 
hid.” 

Cox  predicted  that  a  long  court  bat¬ 
tle  could  cost  $100,000  or  more  of  pub¬ 
lic  money. 

“If  applicants  are  so  concerned 
about  confidentiality,  this  is  testimony 
enough  that  records  should  be  open,” 
Cox  continued. 

“Confidentiality  is  another  way  of 
saying  there  is  something  in  one’s  past 
that  the  public  has  the  right  to  know 
that  might  keep  him/her  from  being 
president.” 


Cox  said  that  Colorado  law  does  not 
permit  opening  of  personnel  files  but 
also  holds  that  job  applications  are  not 
considered  personnel  records. 

“The  trustees  just  don’t  get  it,”  the 
editor  commented.  “The  Legislature 
has  declared  that  the  public’s  business 
is  to  be  conducted  in  public  as  it 
should.” 

Cox  refused  Burnham’s  request  that 
The  Metropolitan  withdraw  its  request 
for  the  applicants’  records,  telling  him, 
“There  is  something  definitely  suspect 
if  open  records  keep  qualified  people 
from  applying.” 

No  date  had  been  set  for  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  in  District  Court.  ■ES’P 


Student  paper 
zaps  rack  thief 

THE  MUSTANG  DAILY  at  California 
Polytechnic  State  University  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  preferred  and  then 
dropped  a  police  complaint  against  a 
former  student  it  suspected  of  confiscat¬ 
ing  and  dumping  6,000  newspapers  af¬ 
ter  the  editor  had  refused  to  kill  a  story 
about  the  student’s  arrest  on  Peeping 
Tom  charges. 

“I  figure  he’s  in  enough  trouble  al¬ 
ready,”  said  Mustang  Daily  editor  Peter 
Hartlaub,  who  had  filed  the  complaint 
with  the  university’s  public  safety  de¬ 
partment. 

Hartlaub  said  there  was  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  the  person  named  in  the 
complaint  was  the  rack  thief. 

“He  called  us  the  night  before  the  pa¬ 
per  came  out  and  said  he  would  take 
the  papers  if  the  story  about  him  was 
printed,”  the  editor  related. 

According  to  The  Mustang,  the  for¬ 
mer  student  is  accused  of  using  a  two- 
way  mirror  to  spy  on  his  next-door  fe¬ 
male  neighbors. 

Hartlaub  told  E&P,  the  suspect  also 
faces  a  previous  disorderly  conduct 
charge  in  another  episode  and  has  left 
the  university. 

The  former  student  was  quoted  in 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Telegram' 
Tribune  as  saying,  “I  pleaded  with  him 
[Hartlaub]  not  to  write  the  story”  about 
the  spying  charge.  The  Telegram-Tri¬ 
bune  also  reported  him  as  stating  that 
his  life  had  been  made  miserable  by  the 
peeping  arrest  as  friends  shunned  him 
and  strangers  yelled  at  him  in  bars. 

When  the  former  student  telephoned 
his  threat,  “none  of  us  took  it  seriously,” 
Hartlaub  recalled. 

However,  when  the  editor  went  to 
his  8  a.m.  class  the  next  morning  he 
noticed  that  no  one  was  reading  the 
Daily’s  Friday  edition,  he  recalled. 

Hartlaub  then  inspected  15  or  20 
racks  and  found  only  two  copies  in 
them.  The  looted  papers,  he  said,  were 
found  in  a  campus  Dumpster. 

“If  he  had  at  least  put  them  in  a  recy¬ 
cling  bin  I  might  not  have  filed  the 
complaint,”  the  editor  said. 

The  following  Monday,  Hartlaub 
said,  the  Daily  increased  its  pages  from 
eight  to  12  and  reprinted  every  story  in 
the  Friday  issue.  —  M.L.  Stein 


“The  trustees  just  don’t  get  it,”  the 
editor  commented.  “The  Legislature  has 
declared  that  the  public’s  business  is  to  be 
conducted  in  public  as  it  should.” 
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JUST 

BQNCBK 

KNOT 

GOODENOUCH 


In  the  past  1 8  months,  total  industry  capacity  for  newsprint  has  been 
reduced  by  1 .5  million  tonnes.  And  it’s  not  over  yet.  The  next  1 8 
months  will  see  a  further  reduction  in  capacity.  This  has  happened  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  high  content,  high  quality  RCN  has  been 
greater  than  ever.  The  industry  is  changing  rapidly.  Those  who  adapt 
and  respond  quickly  will  be  best  able  to  maintain  your  supply  of 
recycled  content  newsprint. 

Meeting  your  product  demands 

As  you  know,  CP  Forest  has  invested  $1.7  billion  (U.S.)  in  new  paper¬ 
making,  pulping  and  recycling  technologies.  We  have  instituted  our 
Recover  and  Recycle  Program.  We  have  dedicated  our  two  largest  mills 


to  producing  900,000  tonnes  of  recycled  content 

newsprint  per  year  at  content  levels  that  will  -  meet  government 
standards  until  at  least  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  also  meets  the 

standards  of  pressmen,  who  have  referred  to  our  RCN  paper  as 
“running  like  iron.”  We  have  the  product. 

Sizing  up  your  needs 

All  publishers  —  from  large  metropolitan  dailies  to  smaller  community 
weeklies  —  have  one  thing  in  common:  the  need  for  a  constant,  reliable 
supply  of  RCN  from  a  supplier  who  recognizes  that  the  needs  of  all  are 
equal.  CP  Forest  knows.  We  can  supply  any  size  operation  within  our 
RCN  distribution  network.  We  have  the  delivery  system. 


Improving  the  quality  of  service 

The  greatest  challenge  our  industry  faces  in  the  new  reality  is 
providing  customers  with  exemplary  service.  Before  and  after 
the  sale.  CP  Forest  is  no  exception.  Just  as  we  dedicated 
ourselves  to  supplying  you  with  the  finest  RCN  paper  we  can 
make,  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  to  giving  you  the  service  you 
expect  and  deserve.  We  are  making  the  commitment.  We  invite 
you  to  put  our  commitment  to  the  test.  Call  us.  Talk  to  us.  Tell  us 
what  you  expect  from  us.  We’re  ready  to  meet  all  your  needs. 
You  see,  we  believe  what  we  say:  being  big  is  not  good  enough. 
Just  ask  the  dinosaurs. 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


Call:  Seattle  1-800-776-0779 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737 
Raleigh  1-800441-3218 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


ON  1U  ( OMINCi  1  UK  KINKS  1 
\  N  KN\I  R(  )NM  IN  1  AI  MAN  ACi  IM  KN'l 


ne  earth.  Our  earth. 


VVc’rc  learning  to  treat  it  right.  I'here’s  no  second  chance. 

At  Abitibi- Price,  we’re  working  to  a  broad  and  challenging 
environmental  agenda. 

•  We’re  remo\  ing  close  to  250, ()()()  tonnes  per  year  of  old  newspapers 
from  the  waste  stream. 

•  We’re  continuing  to  invest  in  recycling  facilities  (over  S80  million 
'■*  since  1990),  making  us  one  of  North  America’s  largest  recycled 

newsprint  suppliers. 

•  We’re  building  on  the  pioneering  work  that  made  us  a  leader 
in  forest  management. 

•  We’re  enhancing  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  forest  by  a  wide 
range  of  partners  and  publics,  through  four  model  forests  being 
developed  under  the  (Canadian  government’s  “green  plan.” 

•  We’re  researching  new  ways  to  treat  the  effluent  from  our  mills. 

•  We’re  reducing  the  amount  of  water  we  use  in  all  our  papermaking 
operations. 

•  We’re  adding  to  the  environmental  awareness  and. operating  skills 
of  the  6,900  employees  in  our  mill  anci  woods  operations. 

We’re  making  Abitibi- Price  the  finest  in  environmental 
management,  as  we  continue  to  shape  ourWompanv  as  the  world’s 
finest  manufacturer  and  marketer  (jf  groundwood  papers. 


/iBiTIBlPRICE 

^  THE  PAPERMAKING  PEOPLE 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk 


ANYONE  WHO  HAS  traveled  across  our  nation  knows 
how  much  of  the  land  is  just  open  space.  1  have  gone  from 
Bangor,  Maine,  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  from  Bend,  Ore., 
to  Miami,  Fla.  1  would  guess  that  80%  of  the  nation’s  sur¬ 
face  is  vacant  land.  So  why  do  we  have  an  environmental 
problem? 

After  talking  with  newspaper  and  government  people 
about  this  question,  1  think  I  know  the  answer.  We  are  very 
smart,  social  and  sloppy  people. 

People  are  so  smart  they  can  produce  substances  nature 
never  intended  to  be  cast  upon  the  earth.  They  can  make 
office  equipment  that  slashes  working  time,  but  can  harm 
wrists,  eyes  and  backs.  People  have  created  machines  that 
can  cut  trees  fast,  chop  them  up,  grind  them  up  and  produce 
paper  in  a  few  hours,  and  they  developed  roads  and  trucks 
to  spread  that  paper  over  several  counties  after  news  is 
printed  on  it. 

People  are  so  social  that  they  gather  in  cities  and  suburbs 
and  turn  them  into  the  biggest  garbage  producers  ever  cre¬ 
ated.  People  build  high  buildings  so  they  can  all  get  togeth¬ 
er  and  work.  Then  commuters  need  roads,  cars  and  buses  to 
get  there,  and  many  workers  spend  hours  just  shuttling  from 
home  to  office  every  work  day. 

People  have  been  so  sloppy,  that  they  tainted  rivers  and 
lakes;  created  huge  mountains  of  old  tires  and  other  refuse; 
and  polluted  the  air.  It’s  been  easy  to  buy  oil  from  thousands 
of  miles  away  and  ship  it  here  by  boat.  So  now  the  pollu¬ 
tants  from  distant  oil  wells  are  concentrated  in  our  cities 
and  towns. 

But  when  you  are  smart,  you  can  change. 

This  section  is  about  changes  for  a  better  environment  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

•  Gasoline  emissions  pollute  the  air.  Los  Angeles  Times 
trucks  quit  burning  gasoline. 

•  Trees  improve  air  quality.  Executives  at  Garden  State 
Paper  and  ESC  Corp.  figured  out  a  way  to  make  newsprint 
without  cutting  down  any  trees. 

•  New  computers  in  old  offices  can  be  a  dangerous  combi¬ 
nation.  Experts  at  the  Newspaper  Guild,  The  Austin  Co.  and 
equipment  suppliers  worked  hard  to  devise  more  efficient 
work  centers. 

There  is  a  lot  more,  including  ideas  you  can  use  to  help 
your  newspaper  be  a  happier,  more  productive  operation. 
(You’ll  improve  your  standing  with  regulators,  too.) 

Many  of  the  detailed  regulations  of  today  don’t  seem  to 
make  sense  the  first  time  we  review  them,  but  neither  did  the 
plans  of  past  leaders  when  they  launched  the  programs  that 
created  our  environmental  problems. 

For  some  smart  solutions  and  ready  resources,  turn  the 

Bruce  DeYoung 
(Bruce  De  Young  has  served  on  the  executive  planning  boards  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  New  York  Daily  News.  He  cur¬ 
rently  heads  a  marketing  services  company  in  Racine,  Wis.,  of¬ 
fering  sales  training  and  marketing  programs  to  newspapers  across 
the  country.) 
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The  Plant 
Tree-huggers  Love 

It  turns  discarded  newspapers  into  clean, 
bright  newsprint  in  three  hours 


New  newsprint  is  cut  and  wrapped  to  fill  customer  orders. 
What  was  yesterday’s  trash  is  now  ready  to  be  a  part  of  next 
Sunday’s  newspaper. 


Dirty  pulp  is  spun  in  a  series  of  tanks  with  smaller  and  smaller  Fork  lift  trucks  load  loose  and  bailed  old  papers  into  hoppers 

screen  filters  to  separate  waste  materials  and  pass  good  pulp  to  that  carry  8,000  pounds  of  old  papers  to  the  batch  pulping 

the  next  phase.  machines. 
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by  Bruce  DeYoung 

JUST  OFF  THE  Illinois  Tri-State  toll¬ 
way  is  the  newsprint  recycling  plant  of 
FSC  Paper  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Smor- 
gen  L.P.  of  Melbourne,  Australia.  It 
was  built  in  1968,  a  joint  venture  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Dick  Scudder,  later 
president  of  Garden  State  Paper  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Container  Corp.  The 
chief  customer,  and  still  a  customer, 
was  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  The  com¬ 
pany  name  came  from  the  initials  of 
Field,  Scudder  and  Container. 

The  plant  is  important  ecologically 
because  it  uses  only  discarded  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  adds  no  new  wood  chips  or 
pulp.  Not  one  tree  has  to  be  cut  down 
to  produce  the  plant’s  output  of  350 
short  tons  of  clean  newsprint  a  day. 
The  paper  is  purchased  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  Midwest. 


of  filtering  tanks,  which  force  the  pulp 
against  a  series  of  slotted  screens  until 
all  that  passes  through  are  the  fibers 
that  are  the  right  size  for  making  new 
newsprint.  (Fibers  too  small  to  make 
good  paper  are  washed  out  with  the 
waste  water.) 

4.  Further  washing  eliminates  the  last 
of  the  ink  and  sets  up  the  remaining 
fibers  for  the  papermaking  screens. 

5.  From  this  point  on,  the  process  is 

(See  Plant  on  page  2 IE) 


The  Transformation  Process 

1.  Discarded  newspapers  from  all 
over  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  plant  after  being  collected  at 
community  recycling  centers.  The 
plant  processes  about  430  tons  of  old 
papers  a  day. 

2.  Papers  are  loaded  into  large  carri¬ 
ers  which  transport  them  to  the  batch 
pulpers.  Each  pulper  handles  8,000 
pounds  of  old  papers  at  a  time.  Here  the 
newsprint  is  mixed  with  water,  deter¬ 
gents,  and  other  chemicals  to  begin  the 
process  of  creating 
clean  pulp.  Foreign 
objects  are  removed 
and  the  deinking 
process  begins. 

3.  The  old  news¬ 
print  is  broken 
down  into  its  origi¬ 
nal  fibers  in  a  series 


Recycling  Speeds  Up 
Across  the  Nation 

THERE  ARE  FEW  marketing  situa-  homes  and  offices 
tions  as  complex  as  the  current  posi-  all  through  a  mar- 
tion  of  newsprint  producers.  The  key  ket.  Just  collecting 
factors  are:  it  efficiently  is  a 

Newsprint  is  a  commodity  like  soy-  major  effort, 
beans  or  pork  bellies.  Recycled  Each  newsprint 
newsprint  has  no  price  advantage  and  producer  has  had  to 
may  be  at  a  price  disadvantage.  struggle  with  the 

Newsprint  demand  has  been  declin-  problem  of  invest¬ 
ing.  Reduced  ad  volume  and  lower  cir-  ing  new  capital  in  a 
culation  sales  both  contribute  to  small-  commodity  with  a 
er  orders  for  newsprint.  declining  demand 

Deinking  old  newsprint  costs  mon-  to  meet  possible 
ey.  The  machinery  to  remove  staples,  legislative  action 
string  and  other  foreign  bodies,  and  that  will  affect  only 


a  part  of  what  they  year.  North  American  mills  will  produce 
produce.  Recent  9.1  million  tons  of  recycled  newsprint, 
data  show  that  one  That  is  6.7  million  tons  more  than  the 
producer  after  an-  industry  produced  in  1990. 
other  has  chosen  to  Chart  three  shows  that  organiza- 
invest  in  greater  tions  are  in  place  to  collect  old  papers 
capacity  to  produce  and  get  them  to  recyclers.  Since  1988, 
recycled  newsprint,  the  percentage  of  newspapers  recycled 
Data  from  the  has  jumped  from  36%  to  52%.  Future 
Newspaper  Associ-  demand  for  old  newspapers  should 
ation  of  America  help  keep  the  price  of  old  papers  high 
show  the  extent  of  enough  to  maintain  these  high-usage 
this  effort  and  how  levels. 

it  will  affect  future  The  stage  is  set  for  a  big  increase  in 
newsprint  supplies.  recycled  paper. 


then  reduce  the  old  newsprint  to  us-  Chart  one  shows 
able  fibers  is  extremely  expensive.  the  increase  in  the 

Legislative  pressure  to  use  an  in-  number  of  mills 
creasing  amount  of  recycled  newsprint  producing  recycled 
is  affecting  more  and  more  newspapers,  newsprint.  Next 
Right  now,  according  to  the  current  is-  year  there  will  be  29 
sue  of  the  Neivsprintreporter,  1 2  states  more  paper  mills 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  have  producing  recycled 
mandated  recycling  programs.  Anoth-  newsprint  in  North 
er  11  states  have  voluntary  agree-  America  than  there 
ments.  By  the  year  2000,  recycled  were  in  1990. 
newsprint  percentages  will  reach  40%  Chart  two  shows 
to  50%  of  consumption  in  areas  with  the  effect  of  these 
agreements  in  effect  now.  new  mills  on  the 

The  raw  material  to  produce  recy-  production  of  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  has  been  scattered  to  cled  newsprint.  Next 


Percent  of  Old  Newspapers 
Recycled  into  other  products 


52% 


1988  1989  1990  1991 


Soince:  Aowrican  Paper  Iratituic  Chart  Three 
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When  Pure  Exhausts  Are 
Also  Good  Business 

An  interview  with  Michael  McCaffrey, 
circulation  director  of  the  Toledo  Blade 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Toledo  Blade  has  a  county  market  in  northern  Ohio.  The  land 
circulation  of  150,000  daily  and  212,000  is  flat,  and  there  are  plenty  of  good  roads, 
on  Sunday.  It  serves  an  industrial  three-  Their  basic  truck  is  a  step  van. 


Toledo  Blade  mechanic  Lyle  Qrosjean  refuels  a  step  van,  while  mechanic  Lamar  Burkin 
gets  ready  to  move  out  the  refueled  truck  and  Fleet  Manager  Stan  Secord  checks  out  the 
whole  process. 


ALL  TOLEDO  BLADE  circulation 
trucks  can  use  two  fuels:  gasoline  and 
natural  gas.  Built  into  the  truck’s  pow¬ 
er  system  is  the  ability  to  switch  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  two-fuel  conver¬ 
sion  program  began  in  1982,  when 
there  was  a  gasoline  shortage.  The  first 
benefit  they  discovered  at  the  time  was 
that  they  could  cut  their  fuel  costs  with 
a  natural  gas  derivative. 

$1,500  conversion  cost 

The  cost  of  the  conversion  to  a  two- 
fuel  system  is  $1,500  and  is  amortized 
easily  within  the  three-year  life  of  most 
vehicles.  The  paper  has  its  own  natural 
gas  facility,  which  reduces  costs  as  well. 

The  Blade’s  staff  mechanics  handle 
the  conversion  on  new  trucks  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  vehicles.  Because 
propane  burns  cleaner,  it  requires  less 
maintenance,  and  it  is  much  kinder  to 
the  engines.  Michael  McCaffrey  and  his 
team  have  the  flexibility  to  combine 
fuel  cost  control  with  emissions  control. 


r  M 


The  heart  of  the  conversion  process  —  a  carburetor  converted  to  feed  either  gasoline  or 
propane  into  the  engine  cylinders  —  is  pointed  out  by  Toledo  Blade  mechanic  Lyle 
Qrosjean. 


EPA  approves  propane 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  July  16,  1992  bulletin  regard¬ 
ing  “Mobile  Source  Emission  Standards” 
established  emission  standards  for  light- 
duty  trucks  and  heavy-duty  engines  and 
vehicles.  The  fuels  with  established  1994 
maximum  levels  for  hydrocarbons,  car¬ 
bon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  par¬ 
ticulates,  and  evaporative  hydrocarbons 
are  gasoline,  diesel  oil  and  methanol. 
Apparently,  natural  gas  derivatives  such 
as  propane  are  so  clean,  no  standards  are 
considered  necessary  by  the  EPA. 

Early  concerns  about  safety  disap¬ 
peared  when  the  circulators  discovered 
that  the  propane  tanks  were  more 
durable  than  the  trucks  themselves. 
When  worn-out  trucks  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  fleet,  the  propane  tanks  were 
in  such  good  condition  that  they  could 
be  salvaged  and  installed  on  another 
truck. 
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“Slow 


In  the  newspaper  industry,  where  speed  is 
generally  the  operational  word,  Media 
General  is  setting  the  pace.  One  step  at  a 
time,  our  production  facilities  in  Florida, 


And  Steady 

fins  ^ 

The  fee” 


Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  reflecting 
the  latest  innovations  in  high-speed  print¬ 
ing  and  production  technology. 

At  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  our  goal 
was  to  design  not  only  the  most  efficient 
facility  possible,  hut  also  the  most  environ¬ 
mentally  advanced.  So  we  let  nature  take 
its  course. 


In  order  to  preserve  several  acres  of  fragile 
wetlands  on  the  site,  we  constructed  four 
100-year  flood  retention  ponds,  introduced 
aquatic  plant  life  and  promoted  the  return 

of  wildlife.  One  of  our  protected  neighbors  is  a  100-pound  snapping  turtle  who  paid  several 
visits  to  our  front  door  before  learning  the  new  path  to  his  pond.  Ecological  concerns  were 
major  considerations  throughout  the  entire  project’s  evolution. 


The  result  —  a  balanced  natural  environment, 
a  structure  harmonious  with  its  surroundings,  a 
premier  newspaper  production  facility  which 


MEDlAGENmNEWSPAPERS 


want  to  preserve. 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


Tribune 


will  keep  Media  General  “up  to  speed”  long 
into  a  future  we  steadfastly  believe  in  and 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Formulating  Inks  with  the 
Environment  in  Mind 


by  Dr.  John  Rooney 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  newspaper  printing  inks  is 
guided  by  the  quest  for  improved  qual¬ 
ity,  better  economics  and  environmen¬ 
tal  compatibility.  Environmental  issues 
have  been  brought  into  sharp  focus  in 
recent  years  through  a  combination  of 
governmental  regulations  and  height¬ 
ened  public  awareness.  Those  issues 
which  directly  affect  the  design  and 
formulation  of  newspaper  inks  include 
reduction  of  air  pollutants  as  specified 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  use  of  re¬ 
newable  resources  and  increased  news¬ 
paper  recycling. 

Atmospheric  ozone  is  a  known 
health  hazard.  Ozone  can  be  formed  by 
the  interaction  of  volatile  organic 
compounds  (VOCs),  oxygen,  oxides  of 
nitrogen  and  ultraviolet  light.  Emis¬ 
sions  of  VOCs  into  the  atmosphere  re¬ 
sult  from  the  evaporation  of  solvents 
such  as  those  commonly  used  in  print¬ 
ing  inks. 

There  are  two  principal  solutions  to 
the  VOC  problem.  One  of  these  solu¬ 
tions  involves  the  replacement  of  petro¬ 
leum  oils  with  vegetable  oils  such  as  soy¬ 
bean  oil.  Testing  has  shown  that  soy¬ 
bean  oil  contains  no  VOC  component. 

Inks  based  on  soybean  oil  can  be 
formulated  to  run  on  existing  offset 
and  letterpress  equipment  and  offer  ad¬ 
vantages  in  addition  to  VOC  reduc¬ 
tion.  From  an  environmental  stand¬ 
point,  vegetable  oils  are  renewable  re¬ 
sources.  Crops  can  be  planted  and 
harvested  repeatedly.  Newspaper  inks 
containing  vegetable  oils  also  show 
improved  lithographic  performance 
and  enhanced  color  reproduction  and 
mileage. 

The  second  approach  to  reducing 
the  VOC  content  of  newspaper  inks 
requires  changing  to  water-based  inks 
that  are  printed  flexographically. 
These  inks  contain  virtually  no  organ¬ 
ic  solvents  and  dry  rapidly.  The  result¬ 
ing  prints  have  excellent  resistance  to 
ink  rub-off. 


(Rooney  is  vice  president,  research  and 
development  for  Sun  Chemical  Corp.) 


Dr.  John  Rooney 


Ink  removal  is  an  issue  with  distinct 
environmental  implications.  Newspa¬ 
per  readers  obviously  prefer  a  product 
which  does  not  transfer  readily  from 
the  paper  to  hands,  clothing  and  up¬ 
holstery.  However,  removing  ink  from 
paper  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  re¬ 
cycling.  While  water-based  news  inks 
are  inherently  resistant  to  rub-off,  the 
formulation  of  oil-based  inks  with  sim¬ 
ilar  resistance  has  proven  to  be  more 
difficult.  Significant  advances  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  produced  oil-based 
inks  with  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to 
removal  by  rubbing. 

A  comparative  study  at  Western 
Michigan  University  involving  heatset 
offset  inks  has  demonstrated  that  the 
use  of  vegetable  oils  in  ink  formula¬ 
tions  does  not  impede  the  deinking 
process.  Samples  of  material  printed 
with  inks  based  solely  on  petroleum 
oils  and  identical  signatures  printed 
with  inks  containing  vegetable  oil 
were  subjected  to  repulping  and  flota¬ 
tion.  The  relative  ease  of  ink  removal 
was  assessed  by  comparing  brightness 
and  residual  particle  measurements. 
There  measurements  were  similar 
within  experimental  error  for  the  two 
sets  of  prints. 

An  overview  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  ink  formulation  and 


environmental  concerns  reveals  that 
many  initiatives  lead  to  conflicting  de¬ 
mands  on  ink  performance.  Successful 
product  development  require  compli¬ 
ance  with  these  demands  and  always 
within  the  constraints  imposed  by  the 
search  for  enhanced  quality  and  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage. 


Versatile  discarded 
newsprint  is  used 
many  ways 

ONLY  30%  OF  old  newspapers  are  re¬ 
cycled  into  new  newsprint,  according 
to  the  American  Paper  Institute. 
Twenty-four  percent  is  made  into  pa¬ 
perboard  or  construction  paper.  Nine 
percent  is  made  into  household  paper 
products,  and  included  in  the  17% 
that  goes  into  “Other  Products”  are  the 
following  unique  uses: 

•  Animal  bedding.  Sales  of  bales  of 
shredded  newspaper  for  livestock  bed¬ 
ding  continue  to  climb  in  Burlington, 
Wis.,  according  to  the  Burlington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times.  The  55-  to  60-pound  bales  are 
sold  for  $1.25  each  at  a  town  recycling 
center.  In  six  months,  shredded  paper 
sales  were  $4,700  and  on  the  way  up. 

•  Old  newsprint  was  converted  into 
papier  mache  heads  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  George  Washington  that  stand 
about  five  feet  high  at  a  grade  school  in 
Wilton,  N.Y.  The  sculptures  were  a  part 
of  a  project  combining  art,  history  and 
newspaper  recycling,  the  Associated 
Press  reports.  Now,  how  do  you  throw 
away  some  giant  puppet  heads? 

•  In  Orlando,  FL,  old  newspapers  are 
shredded  and  donated  to  the  local  ani¬ 
mal  shelters  to  help  make  the  cages 
more  comfortable  for  the  four-legged 
inhabitants. 

•  There  is  a  legend  in  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  history  that  New  York  City  sales 
representatives,  who  received  a  rolled- 
up  copy  of  the  Tribune  every  day  at 
their  homes,  would  soak  them  in  wa¬ 
ter,  dry  them  out,  and  burn  them  in 
their  fireplaces. 
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Developing  Better  Inks 

An  interview  with  Norman  Harbin,  technical  director, 
Publication  Group,  Flint  Ink  Corp. 


DEVELOPING  BETTER  INKS  for 
newspapers  is  a  two-way  challenge. 
You  want  to  increase  print  quality  and 
productivity;  and  you  also  want  to  cre¬ 
ate  environmentally  sound  products. 
When  we  decided  to  address  both 
challenges,  we  found  there  were  three 
main  parties  in  the  marketing  mix: 

1 )  Readers  who  want  less  or  no  rub-off; 

2)  Newspapers  which  want  inks  to  pro¬ 
duce  clear  images,  minimum  waste  and 
no  running  problems; 

3)  Regulators  who  set  standards  for 
pressroom  emissions. 

Newspaper  print  quality  has  come  a 
long  way  in  the  past  10  years,  but  even 
more  can  be  done  to  improve  quality. 
The  ink  industry  is  responding  by 
spending  more  on  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  than  they  have  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  Developments  at  Flint  Ink 
have  been  focused  on  creating  soy- 
based  inks  that  perform  well  without 
the  problems  of  petroleum-based  inks. 
Today  there  is  a  soy-based  black  ink 


Norman  Harbin,  technical  director, 
Publicatons,  Flint  Ink  Corp. 


that  has  excellent  rub-off  qualities  and 
produces  a  solid,  clean  black.  Some  of 
its  advantages  are: 

•  It  eliminates  dependence  on  for¬ 
eign  oil,  important  as  napthalenic  oil 
reserves  are  depleted  and  refining  facil¬ 
ities  are  cut  back. 

•  It  uses  a  local  vegetable  product. 


Soybeans  are  grown  in  many  states  in 
the  United  States. 

•  This  soybean  ink  is  a  low  rub-off 
ink. 

•  It  reduces  waste  because  it  does 
not  dry  out  on  non-image  areas  of  a 
plate.  There  is  no  ink-receptive  film 
on  the  plate  that  has  to  be  worn  off  be¬ 
fore  quality  printing  is  resumed. 

•  Soy  inks  give  more  mileage  than 
petroleum-based  inks.  This  can  stretch 
ink  dollars. 

•  It  has  no  VOCs  so  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  air  pollution. 

•  Petroleum  ink  solvents  add  pollu¬ 
tants  to  the  air.  Soy  ink  solvents  are 
water-  and  citrus-based. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  have  both  converted 
to  black  soy-based  inks.  They  report 
that  they  get  better  ink  mileage,  faster 
start-up  and  a  good  print  image. 

In  the  future  we  will  work  to  help 
newspapers  scale  up  to  better  inks  and 
to  produce  better  products.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  fun  challenge. 


The  Case  for  Mandated  Minimum 
Percentages  of  Recycled  Newsprint 


Editor’s  Note:  Many  governmental  bod' 
ies  are  setting  minimum  percents  for  re' 
cycled  newsprint  in  their  area.  The 
groups  rarely  know  how  much  recycled 
paper  is  available  and  how  it  could  affect 
newspaper  operations.  They  act  to  meet 
local  trash  problems,  but  there  may  be 
simply  not  enough  recycled  newsprint  to 
go  around.  Here  is  how  mandates  get 

started. 

a 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.Y.,  is  on 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  It  is  low, 
flat  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
salt  water.  One-and-a-quarter  million 
people  live  in  Suffolk  Q)unty. 

The  County  Board  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  a  debate  to  legislate  how 
much  recycled  newsprint  must  be  in 
newspapers  sold  in  Suffolk  County. 
Tim  Ryan,  public  relations  officer  for 


Suffolk  County,  estimates  that  they 
should  make  their  decision  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Because  many  other  governmental 
bodies  are  considering  such  legislation, 
the  situation  is  worth  looking  at.  This  is 
what  they  face  in  Suffolk  county: 

1 )  They  had  to  cut  down  on  incin¬ 
erating  waste,  including  newspapers, 
because  the  treatment  plants  were  old 
and  inefficient. 

2)  Newspapers  in  landfills  have 
been  slower  to  break  down  in  landfills 
than  they  expected.  Instead  of  decom¬ 
posing,  they  were  holding  their  origi¬ 
nal  bulk  for  years. 

3)  The  governor  of  New  York  set 
limits  on  future  landfills.  Even  though 
there  are  open  areas  in  the  county, 
they  could  not  start  new  heaps  of 
garbage,  trash  and  old  newspapers. 


4)  There  was  the  constant  danger 
of  toxic  waste  run-off  from  the  land¬ 
fills.  This  could  contaminate  the 
drinking  water  in  the  aquifer. 

5)  The  town  governments  of  Suf¬ 
folk  county  have  all  established  recy¬ 
cling  pickups  that  include  newspaper 
pick-up  days. 

6)  The  towns  have  had  problems 
finding  markets  for  the  collected  old 
newspapers. 

7)  The  County  Board  wants  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  old  newspapers  by 
mandating  a  certain  percentage  of  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint  in  daily  newspapers. 

As  Tim  Ryan,  County  Board 
spokesman,  says,  “We  don’t  want  to 
wind  up  like  New  York  City,  with 
barges  filled  with  garbage  that  trav¬ 
eled  thousands  of  miles  before  it  was 
disposed  of.” 
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Sprx^^  Falls 

FUNiaffilTALS 


RESPONSMTIY 


Spruce 
Falls  Inc. 


QUAUTY 

RECYCLED 

NEWSPRINT 

AND 

GROUNDWOOD 

PAPERS 


Spruce  Falls'  recycling  program  allows  us  to 
help  the  environment  and  meet  our  customers' 
needs  for  quality  recycled  newsprint.  Require¬ 
ments  for  recycled  content  are  on  the  increase,  so 
we're  expanding  our  facility  to  225  metric  tons 
per  day,  allowing  for  25%  recycled  content  and 
beyond. 


Increased  recycling  capacity  is  part  of  our  $300 
million  modernization  program  aimed  at  quality 
improvement,  cost  control  and  meeting  present 
and  future  environmental  goals.  The  program 
includes  a  $115  million  thermomechanical  pulp 
plant,  on  schedule  for  start-up  in  mid-1993,  and  a 
$38  million  secondary  treatment  plant. 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
&  ORDER  PLACEMENT 

P.O.  Box  100 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Canada  P5N  2Y2 
US:  1-800-387-3012 
Can.:  1-800-387-5423 
Fax  (705)  337-9709 


MARKETING  & 
SALES  OFFICE 

2  Carlton  Street,  Suite  605 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  MSB  1J9 
US:  1-800-565-3021 
Can.:  1-800-565-0914 
Fax  (416)977-4780 


■  n  June,  1992,  Spruce  Falls  planted  its  150  millionth  tree, 

I  commemorating  more  than  40  years  of  environmentally  responsible 
^  forest  management  and  forest  renewal  activities.  Long  before  existing 
regulations  came  into  effect,  we  developed  a  comprehensive  program  of 
proactive  forest  management  to  promote  sustained  yield,  conserve 
biodiversity  and  encourage  multiple  ^  use  of  our  forests. 

Spruce  Falls  is  an  industry  leader  -  innovative  forest 

management  practice  and  techniques.  We  operate  on 

4.2  million  acres  of  woodlands  in  the  Kapuskasing  region. 

Species  are  mainly  black  spruce  with  some  aspen  and  pine. 

Our  integrated  operations  harvest  both  pulpwood  and 

sawlogs  which  are  exchanged  with  local 

sawmills  for  wood  ^  chips  used  in  pulp 

production.  This  makes  efficient  use  of 

resources  and  helps  reduce  cost.  Our 

silvicultural  activities  include  tree  planting, 

aerial  seeding,  group  seed  ^  "  trees  and  forest  tending. 

Last  year  we  planted  9.2  million  trees  and  expect 

to  plant  8.4  million  in  1993.  Spruce 

Falls'  tradition  as  '  caretaker  of 

our  valuable  forest  %  resource  lives 

on  and  will  continue  into  the  future. 


Spruce  Falls'  Customer  Service  Manager, 
Dave  Culverhouse,  is  also  the  local  chairman 
of  UNICEF.  In  a  prime  example  of  service 
beyond  the  call,  Dave  recently  spearheaded  a 
successful  effort  to  bring  a  young  Haitian  girl 
to  Canada  for  a  life-saving  operation. 

Bom  with  a  heart  defect,  6-year-old  Patricia 
Senecal's  condition  had  been  diagnosed 
as  terminal.  Dave  formed  a  committee  and, 
using  a  string  of  contacts  and  plenty  of 
ingenuity,  the  group  waded  through  acres  of 
red  tape  and  paperwork  in  three  languages  to 
get  Patricia  into  the  country. 

It  took  months  to  arrange,  but  finally  at  1  p.m. 
on  September  15,  Patricia  had  corrective 
surgery  on  the  hole  in  her  heart  at  the  Toronto 
Skk  Children's  Hospital.  She  returned  to  Haiti 
on  September  22,  a  different  child  with  a  new 
lease  on  life,  thanks  to  the  true  spirit  of 
kindness  and  generosity  demonstrated  by 
Dave  and  his  group.  r™s4B5s 


High-tech, 

High-touch 

Newspaper  facilities  executives  Steven  Barber  and 
Bill  Brister  tell  how  The  Austin  Company  does  it 


Editor’s  Note:  The  newspaper  facilities 
section  of  The  Austin  Company  has  de¬ 
signed  and  developed  plants  for  many 
newspapers  across  the  United  States.  One 
of  their  recently  completed  projects  is  the 
new  suburban  plant  for  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  We  talked  with  them 
about  environmental  issues  in  plant  design 
and  construction.  Here  is  a  summary  of 
the  key  points  in  the  discussion. 

Site  Evaluation  Studies  Head  Off 

Problems  and  Help  Control  Costs 

Today  it  is  just  about  essential  to 
have  a  site-evaluation  study  before  you 
purchase  a  piece  of  property  for  a  plant. 
Some  of  the  factors  that  must  be  looked 
at  are: 

•  Tlie  federal,  state  and  local  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  air  pollution,  waste  dis¬ 
posal  and  traffic  density  or  flow,  any 
nearby  wetlands; 

•  The  permits  that  will  be  needed  be¬ 
fore  you  can  build  —  this  can  include 
sewer,  water,  air  emissions  permits, 
along  with  construction  permits; 

•  The  condition  of  the  soil  on  the 
property  —  old  oil  tanks  will  require 
digging  out  and  soil  replacement. 


Clear  any  traffic  or  parking 
concerns  early 

Many  new  newspaper  printing  plants 
are  being  located  in  suburban  areas  as 
old  downtown  buildings  are  closed.  The 
neighborhood  may  be  more  residential. 
In  addition  to  supplying  proper  space 
and  good  loading 
docks  for  trucks, 
managers  should 
look  at  the  effect  of 
the  added  traffic  on 
roads  in  the  area 
and  how  noisy  will 
the  area  become  at 
night  or  in  the  ear¬ 
ly-morning  hours. 

Check  to  see  if  you 
need  an  environ¬ 
mental  impact  state¬ 
ment  for  the  area. 

Most  states  are 
getting  tighter  on 
vehicular  traffic 
density.  Some  local 
areas  do  not  permit 
traffic  on  main  roads 
at  certain  times  of 
the  day. 


Head  off  waste  disposal 
problems  early 

It  is  essential  to  know  what  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  the  sewer  drains  at  the 
site.  Some  local  areas  now  allow  no  sil¬ 
ver  content  at  all  in  sewer  waste.  Haz¬ 
ardous  wastes  may  include  fountain  so- 


An  open-plan  design  with  offices  on  the  interior  walls  provides 
a  pleasant  working  environment.  The  lighting  systems  are  de¬ 
signed  to  minimize  glare  on  CRT  screens.  (The  facilities  in 
these  photos  are  in  a  newspaper  plant  developed  by  The 
Austin  Company.) 


HVAC  ductwork  is  integrated  into  pressroom  design  to  be  visu¬ 
ally  pleasing  as  well  as  to  serve  pressroom  needs. 


This  quiet  room  is  designed  to  protect  pressmen  from  noise 
while  not  impeding  efficiency. 


HE 
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lutions  and  rinse  water,  developer,  fixer 
and  other  chemical  solutions.  Federal 
regulations  may  require  some  fluids  to 
be  treated  and  recycled.  Local  regula¬ 
tions  may  require  some  waste  fluids  to 
go  to  holding  tanks  for  later  disposal. 

Any  waste-disposal  facilities  may 
take  added  space,  so  you  need  to  know 
about  what  you  want,  need  and  can  af¬ 
ford  in  advance. 

Remember  your  solid-waste  disposal 
needs  too:  ink,  negatives  plates  and 
cores,  wastepaper,  etc. 

Build  maximum  comfort 
into  your  workstations 

In  editorial,  provide  workstations 
where  the  chair  height,  video  display 
tube  and  keyboard  height  are  all  ad¬ 
justable.  Determine  what  is  an  accept¬ 
able  noise  level  in  open  work  areas  and 
in  meeting  rooms  and  offices. 

In  the  pressroom,  metal  halide  lamps 
are  better  than  other  types  of  lighting 
because  they  provide  a  whiter  light  to 
help  printers  judge  color  quality. 

Noise  levels  must  be  known 
and  controlled 

The  combined  noise  levels  of  presses, 
air  compressors  and  ventilation  fans 
must  be  known  because  there  are 
OSHA  standards.  Often  a  “quiet  room” 
will  help  employees  be  more  productive. 

Office  noise  is  a  matter  of  concern  as 
well.  Minimum  noise  in  work  areas  re¬ 
quires  careful  space  planning. 

Advanced  planning  of  air  quality 

There  are  many  options  available  to¬ 
day  to  heat,  cool  and  purify  the  air  in  a 
workplace.  Filters  can  take  out  paper 
dust  and  ink  spray  in  the  pressroom  and 
minimize  paper  dust  in  the  newsroom. 

When  a  truck  loading  dock  is  under 
a  canopy,  it  might  be  necessary  to  put 
in  a  ventilating  system  to  remove  truck 
exhaust  fumes  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  gases  getting  into  the  office 
areas  above. 

Environmental  functions 
need  extra  space 

Overall  planning  begins  with  work 
functions  and  work  flow.  It  is  dominat¬ 
ed  by  the  work  the  client  wants  per¬ 
formed  in  the  space.  However,  new 
practices  to  meet  environmental  regu¬ 
lations  or  the  desire  of  the  client  to  be 
a  better  recycler  will  affect  the  total 
space  needed. 

For  example,  it  may  take  a  recycling 
room  to  hold  the  containers  for  recy¬ 
cled  inks,  paper  cores  and  other  stor¬ 
age  containers.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
recycled  paper  wastes,  three  com¬ 


pactors  may  be  needed  instead  of  one. 

Pallet  lifters,  which  keep  a  pallet 
load  at  about  the  same  height  while  ad 
inserts  on  it  are  loaded  into  hoppers, 
take  more  floor  space  in  the  mailing 
room  than  the  pallets  alone. 

All  these  issues  can  be  resolved  early 
in  what  we  call  a  Program  of  Require¬ 
ments. 

Modernizing  a  plant 
Publishers  of  large,  medium  and 
small  papers  in  chains  and  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  have  many  options  to  se¬ 
lect  from  when  they  decide  to  modern¬ 
ize  their  plant.  Again,  it  is  important  to 
do  a  thorough  job  of  preplanning,  be¬ 
fore  much  money  is  spent. 

Environmental  regulations  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  go  away  and  they  may  get  more 


More  and  more  people  at  newspapers 
spend  most  of  their  working  hours  at  a 
computer  keyboard.  Almost  all  depart¬ 
ments  are  affected:  editorial,  research, 
circulation,  accounting,  classified. 

Keyboard  operations  require  staying 
in  one  place  and  focusing  on  one  area 
more  than  people  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  this  static  workplace  position 
is  causing  problems. 

A  booklet  has  been  written  by 
David  J.  Eisen,  director  of  research  and 
information  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
and  David  LeGrande,  director  of  occu¬ 
pational  safety  and  health  for  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 
It  contains  detailed  descriptions  of 
what  a  healthy  VDT  workplace  is. 
Called  Video  Display  Terminals  —  A 
Health  Guide  for  Users,  the  current  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  in  1990  by  the 
Workplace  Health  Fund. 

Here  are  very  brief  summary  state¬ 
ments  from  the  booklet: 

1.  A  keyboard  that  can  be  separated 
from  the  terminal  and  placed  at  the 
most  comfortable  and  convenient  typ¬ 
ing  location  is  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  element  of  ergonomic  VDT 
design. 

2.  Glare  is  a  problem  best  tackled  at 
it  source  —  the  lighting.  A  tiltable 
screen  can  be  depressed  so  that  ceiling 
lights  do  not  reflect  on  the  tube. 

3.  Ergonomic  VDTs  have  position 
flexibility  built  in.  The  monitor  should 
be  able  to  move  3.75  inches  up  and 
down  and  the  same  distance  front  to 


complex.  Preplanning  does  not  mean 
that  you  will  spend  more  money  —  you 
will  just  make  the  right  choices  —  And 
you  can  take  into  consideration  the 
OSHA,  EPA  and  Insurance  Underwrit¬ 
ers  standards  in  advance.  It  is  possible 
that  modernizing  your  plant  will  cost  less 
than  potential  regulator  fines. 

In  any  project,  try  to  upgrade  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  people  who  work 
there.  A  client  who  allowed  for  pleas¬ 
ant  lighting,  decorative  plants  and  at¬ 
tractive  office  space  found  that  his  em¬ 
ployees  dressed  better,  came  to  work  on 
time  and  got  more  done.  The  outside  of 
your  building  is  important,  too.  Often 
simple  architectural  elements  can  help 
you  project  a  better  image  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  increase  the  pride  your  em¬ 
ployees  have  for  their  company. 


back.  The  tube  should  tilt  from  10  to 
1 5  degrees  up  and  down. 

4.  Workplace  lighting  should  be 
subdued.  Any  lighting  over  700  lux, 
approximately  75  foot  candles,  is  too 
bright.  Most  VDT  lighting  experts  be¬ 
lieve  the  level  should  be  kept  between 
300  and  500  lux. 

5.  Reflected  glare  is  produced  when 
light  bounces  off  smooth,  glassy  sur¬ 
faces,  such  as  walls,  floors,  furniture, 
paper  or  any  object  with  high  reflectiv¬ 
ity.  Mirror  images  of  the  operator  or 
light  fixtures  are  most  annoying.  Win¬ 
dows  should  be  shaded  and  no  operator 
should  either  directly  face  or  have 
his/her  back  to  a  window. 

6.  Noise.  To  avoid  noise  problems, 
workstations  and  equipment  should 
not  be  overcrowded,  and  muffling  de¬ 
vices,  such  as  equipment  covers,  car¬ 
pets  and  acoustic  partitions  and  barri¬ 
ers  should  be  used. 

7.  Chair  height  should  be  easily  ad¬ 
justable  while  seated.  The  seat  should 
not  be  hard  and  it  should  not  be  con¬ 
toured,  allowing  the  operator  full  free¬ 
dom  to  shift  position  comfortably. 

8.  The  table  should  be  adjustable  to 
avoid  postural  problems.  The  levels  of 
the  keyboard  platform  and  the  termi¬ 
nal  platform  should  be  adjustable. 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  been 
done  on  the  VDT  workplace,  and 
many  equipment  suppliers  have  devel¬ 
oped  products  with  the  flexibility  to 
give  operators  a  more  comfortable  and 
safe  work  area. 


Eight  Factors  that  Help  to  Improve  a 
Video  Display  Terminal  Workplace 
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Educating:  Readers 
to  Recycle  More 

INMA  members  report  wide  range  of  programs  at  work 


Editor’s  note:  As  a  powerful,  local  com¬ 
munication  medium,  newspapers  are  well 
positioned  to  increase  reader  involvement 
in  recycling.  The  ideas  below  were  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association,  using  its  FAX- 
BACK  Survey  program. 

Editorial  features 

A  full-time  environmental  reporter/ 
writer  is  on  staff  at  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
Patriot  Ledger.  In  addition  to  news  sto¬ 
ries,  the  writer  contributes  environmen¬ 
tal  news  to  the  weekly  science  section. 

A  feature  called  “Down  to  Earth” 


covering  environmental  topics  runs  in 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  every 
Monday. 

Employee  projects 
The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  kicked  off  an 
employee  office-paper  recycling  pro¬ 
gram  in  April  of  1990,  during  Earth 
Week.  Recycle  containers  are  conve¬ 
niently  placed  in  department  and  hall¬ 
ways  to  accept  office  paper,  computer 
paper,  aluminum  cans,  styrofoam  and 
glass  bottles. 

They  also  recycle  wood  pallets,  plas¬ 
tic  film/strapping,  printer  cartridges, 
film  negatives,  metal 
strapping,  silver, 
grease,  kerosene, 
batteries,  motor  oil, 
tires  and  cardboard 
products. 

Newpapers  in 
education 
Two  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  for  use  in 
schools  have  been 
produced  by  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette.  “The  Recy¬ 
cling  Loop”  was  a 
16-page  tab  pub¬ 
lished  in  September 
1992.  Each  arrow  of 
the  recycling  loop 
was  explained:  col¬ 
lection,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  purchasing. 
“Living  Lightly  with 
the  Earth”  is  off 
press  April  1,  1993. 
It  emphasizes  each 
person’s  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  care  for  the 
earth. 

Ideas  to  encour¬ 
age  students  and 
teachers  to  conduct 
recycling  projects 
are  distributed  by 
the  Beacon  Journal  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  It  is  a 
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This  ad  runs  every  other  month  spring 
through  fall  in  the  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Telegraph  Herald  as  a  public  service. 

It  identifies  the  types  of  recyclables 
each  of  the  city’s  vendors  will  handle. 


part  of  their  “Newspaper  in  Education” 
program. 

Partnerships  with  business 
Partnerships  with  most  of  the  dry 
cleaners  in  the  area  have  been  set  up  by 
the  Fresno  Bee.  House  ads  encourage 
readers  to  return  plastic  bags  to  partici¬ 
pating  cleaners’  stores  for  recycling. 

In  the  Chicago  area,  major  grocery 
and  drug  chains  are  partners  with  the 


Help 

us 

save 

the 

Earth 


Tha  AnMopc  VMty  Pmi 
anvitonmanidly 
nks.  N  it  pnHad  on  96% 
raqfcM  flMMpfint. 


The  Anielope  Valley  Press,  in  partnership  with 
Palmdale  Disposal,  will  accept  all  of  your  old 
newspapers  for  recycling  on 

Saturday^  April  17,  aAlA^PM 

Rear  Paridng  Lot:  Rear  Paridng  Lot: 
Palmdale  Lancaster 

37404 SietniHwy:  4493910thSLW 

WeTl  have  staff  on  hand  to  answer  your 
questions  and  to  help  you  unload.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  bring  your  newspapers  to  the  rear 
parking  lot  of  either  our  Palmdale  or  Lancaster 
office.  We  don’t  even  require 
that  you  bundle  them. ..we 
just  ask  that  you  take 
this  opportunity  to  help 
us  .save  the  earth. 


Ads  like  this  helped  people  in  the  Palmville,  Calif.,  area  deliver 
30  tons  of  old  newspapers  to  one  of  the  locations  last  year. 
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This  exhibit  is  making  the  rounds  of  nine  shopping  maUs  in  the 
Indianapolis  area.  House  ads  let  readers  krww  where  it  will  show 
up  next. 


Chicago  Tribune  to  help  the  paper  recy¬ 
cle  plastic  delivery  bags.  Special  barrels 
in  the  stores  are  used  to  collect  the  bags 
used  to  cover  home  delivered  papers. 

Frequent  reminders 

Every  day,  on  the  front  page  index, 
the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  publishes  the 
universal  recycling  logo  with  the  mes¬ 
sage,  “The  Patriot  Ledger  uses  recycled 
paper.  To  find  out  about  newspaper  re¬ 
cycling  in  your  community,  contact 
your  city  or  town  hall.” 

Full-page  guides  to  recycling  for  their 
three  largest  counties  are  run  regularly 
in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  Maps  include 
information  about  preparing  materials, 
addresses,  hours  and  fees.  Area  recy¬ 
cling  coordinators  tell  them  the  volume 
of  collected  materials  has  increased  dra¬ 
matically  since  the  Gazette  started  run¬ 
ning  these  ads. 

Speakers  bureau 

A  free  speaker  on  newspaper  recy¬ 
cling  is  available  in  the  EXiluth  area  as 
a  part  of  the  NewS'Tribune’s  speakers 
bureau. 

Special  events 

A  paper  recycling  day  has  been  spon¬ 
sored  for  the  past  three  years  by  the  An¬ 


telope  Valley  Press  in 
Palmdale,  Calif., 

House  ads  run  at 
least  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Paper  em¬ 
ployees  volunteer  to 
staff  the  dumpster 
sites  in  two-hour 
shifts.  They  filled 
three  10-ton  bins  in 
one  location  last 
year. 

A  special  exhibit, 

“Earth  Day  Alert 
Recycling  Tour,”  is 
visiting  nine  shop¬ 
ping  malls  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.  Ads 
run  every  week  to 
promote  the  tour  and  the  mall  being 
visited  that  week. 

The  Duluth  NewS'Tribune  sponsored 
a  forum/town  meeting  on  recycling  that 
was  broadcast  on  public  radio. 

Special  sections 

“Rush  to  Recycle”  is  a  24-page 
tabloid  that  features  articles  about  all 
three  aspects  of  the  recycling  loop:  col¬ 
lecting  recyclables,  manufacturing  new 
products  from  recycled  materials  and 


purchasing  products  made  from  recy¬ 
cled  materials.  It  gave  advertisers  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  environmen¬ 
tal  efforts  with  the  community. 

Where  to  recycle 

Public  service  ads  that  list  15  partic¬ 
ipating  vendors  with  check  marks  for 
each  vendor  indicating  which  of  15  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  recyclables  they  handle 
are  run  regularly  in  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph  Herald. 


WILDLIFE  AND  HABITAT  STEWARDSHIP 


Every  year  in  our  parks,  forests,  and  nature  centers,  people  (often  children)  and  wild  animals  are 
seriously  injured  or  killed.  The  reason  for  this  is  people  have  been  misinformed  about  how  to  view, 
photograph,  and  enjoy  our  wildlife  treasures.  For  twelve  years  we  have  studied  and  photographed 
inappropriate  human  activity  such  as  touching,  approaching,  or  feeding  wild  animals. 


You  could  help  change  this  inappropriate  trend  by  featuring  this  problem  and  emphasizing  the  need 
for  teaching  about  Wildlife  and  Habitat  Stewardship  in  your  publication. 


Our  research  material  is  available  at  no  charge  by  contacting  us  at: 
Center  for  Wildlife  Information 
PO  Box  709 

Bloomfield  Hills,  MI  48303 
(313)  642-2199 


Center  for  Wildlife  Information  is  a  501  C3  Non-profit  organization. 
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How  the  L.  A.  Times  Helps 
the  City  Breathe  Easier 

An  interview  with  Clete  Page,  fleet  manager,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  has  about 
250  trucks  and  semis  driving  seven  mil¬ 
lion  miles  a  year  to  serve  Times  readers. 
These  trucks  burn  no  gasoline.  The 
backbone  of  the  fleet  is  called  a  “bob- 
tail”  truck  with  a  load  capacity  of 
30,000  pounds.  These  trucks  burn 
propane  gas;  80%  of  the  fuel  used  in 
the  Times  fleet  is  propane.  The  other 
20%  is  diesel  fuel.  New  vehicles  come 
to  the  Times  equipped  to  bum  propane. 

At  each  of  the  three  production  fa¬ 
cilities  —  Los  Angeles,  Chatsworth  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  Costa 
Mesa  in  Orange  County  —  there  are 
two  30,000-gallon  capacity  propane 
gas  tanks.  The  paper  converted  to 
propane  in  1971. 

Propane  gas  is  so  clean  that  Times 
mechanics  perform  only  normal  main¬ 
tenance  to  keep  the  trucks  with  emis¬ 
sion  standards  set  by  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  company  must  get  an  an¬ 
nual  “smog  certificate”  before  each 
vehicle  can  be  registered  each  year. 


The  Times  fleet  is  so  large  that  the 
company  is  a  certified  inspection  point 
for  the  state. 

Propane  has  proven  to  be  a  safe  fuel, 
even  though  it  is  a  gas  under  pressure. 
The  tanks  are  so  sturdy  that  mechanics 
often,  when  scrapping  a  truck  that  has 
outlived  its  useful  life,  pulled  the  tanks 
so  they  could  be  used  again. 

Should  smaller  papers 
convert  to  propane? 

There  are  several  questions  a  fleet 
manager  should  ask  before  convert¬ 
ing  the  fleet  to  another  fuel  such  as 
propane: 

•  Would  there  be  local  vehicle  ser¬ 
vice  help  to  convert? 

•  Is  plenty  of  your  new  fuel  easily 
available? 

•  Can  you  afford  to  have  trucks  out 
of  service  while  they  are  converted? 

•  Would  skilled  mechanics  be  avail¬ 
able  who  understood  how  to  service  the 
revamped  system? 


Clete  Page,  fleet  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Times 


If  you  have  problems  with  any  of 
these  areas,  it  is  best  that  you  stay  with 
gasoline. 

CNG  —  Los  Angeles  Times 
fuel  of  the  future 

The  fuel  of  the  future  is  compressed 
natural  gas,  or  CNG.  It  is  available,  just 
as  convenient  as  propane,  and  burns 
clean.  There  are  still  a  couple  of  obsta¬ 
cles  to  its  use: 

•  No  regulatory  standards  have  been 
set  by  the  state  and  it  may  take  a  couple 
of  years  to  establish  them. 

•  Right  now,  it  takes  a  lot  more  time 
to  fuel  a  truck  with  compressed  natural 
gas  than  it  does  to  fill  it  with  propane. 

Tmck  manufacturers  will  be  ready  to 
supply  CNG  vehicles.  Compressed  nat¬ 
ural  gas  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  fuel 
yet. 

•  Right  now,  it  takes  a  lot  more  time 
to  fuel  a  truck  with  compressed  natur¬ 
al  gas  than  it  does  to  fill  it  with  pro¬ 
pane  gas,  but  the  suppliers  are  working 
on  faster  methods  of  refueling  and  they 
expect  to  cut  the  time  down.  One  way 
or  another,  natural  gas  will  be  fueling 
future  circulation  trucks. 


A  Los  Angeles  Times  “bobtail”  truck,  the  basic  hauler  in  the  Times  fleet  of  250  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles.  The  tank  at  the  left  is  one  of  the  30,000-gallon  propane  tanks.  There  are 
two  of  these  tanks  at  each  production  site. 
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Condensed  Wisdom  from 
an  Environmental  Pro 

An  interview  with  Ernest  King, 

manager  of  environmental  affairs,  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


EVERY  YEAR,  ERNEST  King  con¬ 
ducts  an  environmental  audit  of  dozens 
of  newspapers.  He  has  a  32'page  form 
and  a  lot  of  common  sense  approaches 
to  keeping  newspaper  workers  healthy 
and  safe  and  making  newspaper  facili¬ 
ties  secure  from  incidents  that  would 
harm  the  environment. 

Here  is  a  wide-ranging,  highly  com¬ 
pressed  summary  of  what  he  considers 
important  in  newspaper  workplaces, 
considering  the  needs  of  workers  and 
the  operational  criteria  of  insurance 
firms  and  regulators. 

Workstations  should  be  made  to  fit 
the  employee.  You  can  retrofit  video 
display  terminals  (VDTs)  with  more 
flexible  tables  so  that  monitor,  key¬ 
board  and  footrests  increase  worker 
comfort  because  each  unit  is  adjustable 
for  the  individual.  In  the  mailroom, 
get  pallet  lifter  platforms  to  make  it 
easier  for  workers  to  load  inserting  ma¬ 
chines.  As  weight  comes  off  the  pallet, 
the  remaining  inserts  are  raised  to  a 
more  comfortable  working  level. 
While  the  platforms  are  costly,  com¬ 
pare  their  cost  to  settling  just  one  back 
injury  claim. 

Educate  people  to  take  minibreaks. 
Even  five-to  10-second  breaks  will 
help  relieve  the  monotony  of  repeti¬ 
tive  tasks.  Just  a  pause  to  stretch  or 
scratch  your  head  helps,  and  if  people 
do  repetitive  work  at  work,  encourage 
them  to  avoid  it  at  home. 

Consider  an  ergonomic  study  at 
your  paper.  Often  outsiders  can  see 
what  managers  cannot.  Your  staff  may 
be  struggling  with  misfit  furniture  or 
equipment.  People  come  in  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  so  what  is  right  for 
one  may  not  be  right  for  another.  The 
benefits  of  adjustable  work  centers  in¬ 
clude  happier,  more  productive  work¬ 
ers  and  fewer  accidents. 

Review  your  newspaper  plant  from  a 
disabled  person’s  viewpoint.  Is  the 
building  accessible?  Are  call  buttons  in 
reach  on  elevators?  Are  there  lever 
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Ernest  King,  manager  of  environmental 
affairs,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 


handles,  not  knobs,  on  some  washbowls 
and  doors?  If  a  water  fountain  does  not 
have  a  lever  handle,  is  a  cup  within 
reach?  Is  there  handicap  parking? 

All  containers  of  hazardous  wastes 
must  be  labeled.  Big  containers  come 


labeled  from  the  supplier,  but  often 
cleaning  solutions,  fixers  and  develop¬ 
ers  are  put  in  smaller  containers.  These 
containers  must  be  labeled  too. 

Whenever  you  hire  new  people  to 
handle  hazardous  wastes  or  add  a  new 
hazardous  chemical,  train  everyone 
again.  Do  this  even  if  you  had  a  com¬ 
plete  training  program  when  hazardous 
waste  training  was  first  required. 

Use  lock-out/tag-out  procedures 
when  doing  maintenance  or  repair  on 


powered  equipment.  Lock  the  switch 
off  or  tell  the  worker  to  put,  the  un¬ 
plugged  power  cord  where  he  or  she 
can  see  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  tag 
the  equipment  to  indicate  it  is  not  to 
be  used  until  the  tag  is  removed. 

When  you  add  a  new  piece  of  pro¬ 
duction  equipment,  do  a  new  noise 
level  study.  If  you  add  an  inserter  or 
new  press  unit,  your  sound  levels  will 
go  up.  If  the  level  reaches  85  decibels 
over  an  eight-hour  time  period,  you 
will  need  to  put  in  a  hearing  conserva¬ 
tion  program. 

Have  a  fire  drill  every  year.  You  do 
not  need  to  involve  the  entire  staff  at 
once.  You  can  do  it  by  floors  or  sec¬ 
tions.  The  goal  is  to  have  every  person 
know  where  the  emergency  exits  are  in 
their  area  and  how  to  evacuate  the 
building. 

The  ban  on  Halon  productions  af¬ 
fects  fire  protection  in  your  computer 
rooms.  At  the  end  of  1993  there  will  be 
no  more  production  of  Halon,  a  powder 
used  to  smother  fires  in  computer 
rooms.  Prices  will  go  up.  One  solution 
to  consider  is  ceiling  sprinkler  heads 
that  burn  off  when  a  room  gets  hot 


enough.  Water  is  held  back  by  valves 
so  it  is  blocked  outside  the  building. 
When  the  room  gets  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  heads,  the  computers  are  gone 
anyway  and  now  you  want  to  save  the 
building,  but  the  chance  of  minor  fires 
causing  water  to  spray  over  your  com¬ 
puters  is  eliminated. 

Make  sure  that  volatile  organic 
compounds  do  not  enter  the  local 


(See  Wisdom  on  page  2 IE) 
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Consider  an  ergonomic  study  at 
your  paper.  Often  outsiders  can  see 
what  managers  cannot. 


Checklist  of  Photo/Production 
Hazardous  Wastes 


Editor’s  Note:  So  many  specialized  solu' 
tions  are  used  in  photographic  depart' 
ments  and  production  departments ,  it  can 
be  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  safety 
standards  and  rules  that  apply.  Here  is  an 
up'tO'date  list  from  Mabbett  &  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  of  Bedford,  Ma. 

MANY  CHEMICALS  USED  by  print¬ 
ers  are  considered  hazardous  wastes 
when  disposed.  Some  examples  of 
these  are: 

•  Photographic  Fixers  and  Fixer 
Rinse  Waters.  Many  printers  think  they 
are  in  compliance  because  the  have  on¬ 
site  silver  recovery  systems  connected 
to  their  photoprocessors.  Some  silver 
recovery  units,  however,  do  not  remove 
silver  to  levels  below  5mg/L,  which  is 
necessary  to  render  the  otherwise  EPA 
silver-bearing  hazardous  waste  (“DOOl”) 
non-hazardous.  In  addition,  the  silver 
recovery  unit  must  be  able  to  remove 
silver  to  levels  which  are  in  compliance 
with  local  municipal  sewerage  system 
discharge  limits.  Each  municipality  sets 
its  own  discharge  level,  so  be  sure  to 
check  which  limitations  apply. 

•  Developers:  Both  photoprocessing 
developers  and  plate  processing  devel¬ 
opers  may  be  considered  hazardous 
wastes  if  the  pH  is  less  than  or  equal  to 
2,  or  greater  than  or  equal  to  12.5  s.u. 
However,  in  most  cases,  photoprocess¬ 
ing  developers  are  not  considered  haz¬ 
ardous  wastes. 

•  Fountain  Solutions:  Typically,  al¬ 
cohol-based  fountain  solutions  have 
low  flash  points.  Some  are  EPA  ig- 
nitable  hazardous  wastes  (“DOOl”)  if 
the  flash  point  is  below  HOT.  Many 
printers  would  be  surprised  if  they  had 
a  sample  of  their  fountain  solution 
tested  for  ignitability. 

•  Washup  Materials:  Printers  either 
typically  use  solvents  that  are  listed 
(e.g.,  1,1,1  trichloroethane)  and/or 
that  display  the  characteristic  of  ig¬ 
nitability  to  clean  press  rollers,  blan¬ 
kets,  etc.  Therefore,  many  waste  sol¬ 
vents  and  disposables,  (e.g.,  cotton 
pads,  and  washup  mats)  used  in  the 
washup  process  are  considered  regulat¬ 
ed  hazardous  wastes  that  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  packaged,  labeled,  manifested  and 
disposed. 

•  Shop  Towels:  Much  concern  exists 
about  whether  shop  towels  sent  to  an 
industrial  laundry  bearing  solvents,  oils 


and  inks  generated  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  are  considered  a  regulated  haz¬ 
ardous  waste.  Both  U.S.  EPA  and  state 
regulators  have  said  that  these  soiled 
wipers  could  technically  be  considered 
a  hazardous  waste,  as  can  the  dispos¬ 
able  towels,  but,  federal  regulations  for 
small-quantity  generators  of  hazardous 
waste  (generating  100-1,000  kg  of  haz¬ 
ardous  waste  per  month)  stipulate  that 
recycled  shop  towels  need  not  be  man¬ 
ifested.  A  contractual  agreement  must 
be  made  with  the  reclaimer  and  the 
agreement  must  be  kept  on  file  for  at 
least  three  years  following  the  expira¬ 
tion  or  termination  of  the  agreement. 
This  policy  holds  true  in  some  states 
for  any  generator,  provided  the  shop 
towels  are  managed  properly  on  site. 
Generally,  “properly  managed”  means 
that  the  towels  contain  no  “free  liq¬ 
uids”  and  are  stored  in  covered  con¬ 
tainers  until  they  are  removed  for 
laundering. 


NEWSPAPERS  TODAY  ARE  very 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  their 
printing.  As  they  have  worked  to  im¬ 
prove  the  print  image,  they  have  want¬ 
ed  more  from  their  inks: 

•  They  want  controlled  dot  gain  — 
the  way  the  ink  spreads  from  a  half¬ 
tone  dot  impression. 

•  They  want  to  use  more  color  and 
get  cleaner  color. 

•  They  want  improved  printing  — 
pages  that  are  crisper,  and  more  vi¬ 
brant.  They  want  the  opportunity  to 
do  more  innovative  designs. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  have  an  obligation  to 
avoid  polluting  the  air.  So  they  want 
inks  that  are  environmentally  sound. 
This  means  conforming  to  the  EPA’s 
Clean  Air  Act  as  it  relates  to  newspa¬ 
per  inks. 

A  recent  Control  Technical  Guide¬ 
line  from  the  EPA  said  that  newspa¬ 
pers  should  measure  their  offset  ink 


On  the  other  hand,  in  some  states, 
the  use  of  a  solvent  containing  EPA 
“listed”  substances  would  require  the 
soiled  shop  towels  to  be  managed  as  a 
hazardous  waste.  Printers  should  verify 
the  requirements  and  enforcement  pol¬ 
icy  for  recycled  shop  towels  with  their 
state  regulators. 

•  Waste  Inks:  Printers  use  many 
types  of  inks  including  solvent-based, 
oil-based,  and  water-based.  A  review 
of  the  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets 
(MSDSs)  for  these  inks  reveal  that 
some  inks  may  contain  solvents  which 
are  listed  “F”  wastes  (e.g.,  toluene); 
metals  which  are  toxic,  (e.g.,  cadmi¬ 
um,  chromium,  lead)  and  also,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  flash  point,  the  waste  ink 
may  be  considered  an  EPA  ignitable 
hazardous  waste  (“DOOl”).  If  none  of 
the  above  applies,  some  states,  such  as 
Illinois  and  Vermont,  consider  waste 
petroleum-based  inks  to  be  a  “special 
waste”  which  must  be  handled  in  a 
similar  manner  as  a  hazardous  waste 
(e.g.,  properly  labeled,  accompanied  by 
a  manifest,  and  disposed,  etc.) 

(Copyright  1992,  Mabbett  &  Associates 
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volatile  organic  compound  (VOC) 
emissions  using  Method  24.  Method 
24  says  that: 

1 )  You  take  a  specific  weight  of  ink 

2)  You  put  it  in  an  oven  at  1  lOOC. 
for  one  hour. 

3)  You  take  the  container  out  of  the 
oven. 

4.  You  weigh  it  again.  The  weight 
loss  is  the  VOC  content. 

After  the  industry  argued  that  offset 
newspaper  presses  would  never  get  as 
high  as  this  temperature  and  most  ink 
fluid  would  be  absorbed  by  the  paper, 
the  EPA  changed  its  mind.  You  will 
get  a  95%  credit  for  your  VOC  calcu¬ 
lations.  Only  5%  of  what  is  lost  counts 
as  air-polluting  VOCs. 

The  matter  now  is  a  concern  mainly 
of  the  largest  newspapers  using  large 
amounts  of  ink.  The  quality  of  work¬ 
place  air,  however,  is  still  a  considera¬ 
tion.  (continued) 


Teaming  up  for  better  inks 
and  cleaner  air 

An  interview  with  Dennis  Sweet, 
news  ink  manager,  J.  M.  Huber  Corp. 
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ter  they  use  is  recycled  within  the 
plant.  At  its  cleanest,  it  is  used  for  pa- 
permaking,  from  there  it  goes  to  final 
ink  rinse  machines  and  winds  up  in  the 
front  end  machines  carrying  away  ink, 
small  fibers  and  other  non-toxic  wastes 
into  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Sanitary 
System. 

Recycling  forever 
Can  this  reconstruction  of  wood 
fibers  into  new  paper  go  on  forever? 
The  answer  is  no.  After  four  to  six 
times  of  being  pressed  together,  then 
pulled  apart,  spun  through  a  series  of 
filters  and  pressed  together  and  baked 
again,  the  fibers  become  too  small  to 
form  paper.  However,  the  process  has 
broken  the  cycle  that  worries  cities  the 
most:  newspapers  to  waste  paper  to 
landfills  to  a  search  for  more  landfills. 


THANKS 
TO  GARFIELD, 
KIDS  ARE 
ANSWERING  THE 
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"Build  a  Sdtoolya^WiBHR 
contest.  Students  nalionwn 
got  to  know  their  local  wild¬ 
life,  up  close  and  personal. 
And  one  lucky  school  in 
Pittsburgh  won  $1,000  to 
help  them  continue  their 
wildlife  habitat  programs. 

The  contest  was  such  a 
success,  we're  offering  it 
again,  together  with  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Students  are  invited  to  dig  in 
the  dirt,  play  with  insects  and 
observe  their  wild  neighbors 
—  in  other  words,  learn 
about  their  environment. 

Newspapers  are  vital  for  this 
contest.  GARFIELD  clients 
have  been  sent  the  material. 
By  running  the  "Build  a 
Schoolyard  Habitat"  contest, 
the  newspaper  becomes  the 
educational  link  between  kids 
and  the  environment. 

For  more  information, 
please  call  April  Zion  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York, 
212-692-3855). 
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similar  to  making  newsprint  from  virgin 
wood  pulp.  Screens  squeeze  out  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  form  an  even,  thin  mat.  Then  the 
remaining  water  is  baked  out  of  the 
fibers  and  they  are  pressed  together. 
The  moist  sheet  is  dried  and  polished  as 
it  passes  over  a  series  of  heated  rollers. 

6.  Quality  control  procedures,  to 
check  on  tensile  strength,  brightness 
and  even  thickness  are  about  the  same 
as  they  are  for  any  other  newsprint¬ 
making  machine. 

7.  The  finished  rolls  are  cut  to  the 
roll  widths  ordered  by  customers  and 
wrapped  and  stored  until  needed. 

Why  manufacturing-recycled 
paper  works  in  Alsip,  Ill. 

Sales  representative  John  McDo¬ 
nough  points  out  that  FSC  is  in  a 
unique  position.  They  are  close  to  a 
major  “producer”  of  discarded  newspa¬ 
pers;  they  are  close  to  many  newspapers 
which  are  customers  for  their  paper; 
and  they  have  plenty  of  water  for  the 
process.  He  also  points  out  that  the  wa- 
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Reaching  a 
Balance  Point 

Closing  comments  from  the  editor 


TO  PULL  THIS  section  together,  I 
talked  with  a  dozen  experts  about  the 
wide-ranging  of  effects  of  environmen¬ 
tal  legislation  for  cleaner  air  and  clean¬ 
er  water.  I  heard  what  the  mountains 
of  trash  would  mean  to  our  children’s 
future,  and  I  became  much  more  aware 
of  the  single-cause  pressure  groups  who 
care  about  more  trees,  or  purer  water, 
or  spotted  owls,  or  whatever. 

From  the  business  side,  I  talked  with 
newsprint  recycle  people  who  said  a 
major  problem  is  getting  the  papers  to 
recycle,  even  though  collection  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  in  place  for  years. 

Lost:  some  common  sense 

In  their  zeal  to  right  old  wrongs  as 
they  see  them,  our  leaders  and  citizens 
are  losing  a  sense  of  balance  about  the 
environment  and,  when  that  happens, 
they  also  lose  their  awareness  of  what 
it  takes  to  get  people  to  change.  The 
people  and  business  leaders  in  this 
country  almost  always  respond  when 
they  understand  what  the  problem  is, 
and  then  they  will  find  the  resources  to 
solve  it. 

What  is  occurring  is  frustrating  and 
can  be  damaging  to  the  cause  of  im¬ 
proving  the  earth’s  environment. 
Here  are  some  firsthand  examples  of 
how  the  environmental  problems  we 
face  are  being  made  harder  to  solve 
because  somewhere  we  lost  the  direct 
way  of  doing  things.  We  are  out  of 
balance  because  it  is  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  deal  directly  with  envi¬ 
ronmental  problems.  Consider  these 
examples: 

•  I  called  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
make  sure  that  I  understood  the  current 
standards  for  truck  emissions.  After  five 
phone  calls,  I  found  the  man  who  real¬ 
ly  knew  what  they  were.  He  was  in  an 
office  in  North  Carolina  and  worked 
flex  time,  so  he  would  not  be  in  the  of¬ 
fice  until  10  a.m.  the  next  day.  When  I 
reached  EPA’s  top  expert  on  truck 
emissions,  he  said  the  latest  standards 
had  just  come  off  the  press.  When  I  got 


them,  I  honestly  did  not  know  what  I 
was  looking  at. 

•  The  insurance  companies  are  play¬ 
ing  important  roles  in  environmental 
affairs.  Workmen’s  compensation,  un¬ 
derwriter  companies  and  medical  and 
hospitalization  insurance  people  are  all 
involved.  I  did  not  know,  for  example, 
that  carpel  tunnel  syndrome  is  an  ill¬ 
ness,  not  an  accident,  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  insurance  companies 
know  it,  and  hammering  out  that  defi¬ 
nition  probably  kept  the  legal  staffs 
busy  for  months. 

•  Consultants  are  on  every  comer  in 
Green  Town,  U.S.A.  They  are  happy 
to  help  you  understand  the  regulations. 
They  can  head  off  unpleasantness,  such 
as  not  removing  an  old  oil  tank  before 
you  build  on  a  new  plant  site.  They  can 
tell  you  what  the  local  level  of  accept¬ 
able  silver  is  in  your  discharge  water 
and  what  you  have  to  do  with  it.  (I 
know  the  mayor  of  Racine,  Wis.,  pretty 
well;  and  I  doubt  very  much  that  he 
knows  the  acceptable  level  of  silver  dis¬ 
charge  in  town.) 

We  lost  our  chance 

When  we  had  a  chance  to  tip  the 
scales  in  favor  of  direct  action  to  clean 
up  our  nation,  we  blew  it.  We  let  the 
regulators  move  in  and  tell  us  how  to 
do  it.  And  how  they  spelled  it  out  — 
page  after  page  after  page. 

I  did  not  realize  that  shop  towel  stan¬ 
dards  were  in  a  state  of  flux  until  I  got 
last-minute  changes  on  the  copy.  What 
would  the  Founding  Fathers  think 
about  a  task  force  on  shop  towels? 

In  Suffolk  County,  they  do  not  argue 
over  the  idea  of  mandating  recycled 
newsprint  minimums;  they  only  argue 
about  how  high  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
quired  recycled  paper  should  be,  and 
they  do  this  without  regard  for  the  recy¬ 
cled  paper  supply  situation  or  related 
costs. 

Of  course,  many  regulations  just  codi¬ 
fy  common  sense.  If  you  have  a  danger¬ 
ous  liquid  in  a  big  barrel,  it  is  still  dan¬ 


gerous  when  you  put  it  in  a  smaller  con¬ 
tainer.  So  label  the  smaller  container. 

However,  the  regulators  could  still 
have  a  field  day  if  some  person  were  to 
swallow  some  press  cleaner  with  his 
lunch  one  day.  If  it  were  improper  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  hazardous  waste,  it  would  be 
an  EPA  matter.  If  it  were  a  dangerous 
work  practice,  it  would  be  an  OSHA 
matter.  It  would  be  up  to  somebody 
else,  concerned  with  people,  not  with 
jurisdiction,  to  get  the  stomach  pump. 

Getting  your  paper  in  balance 

There  is  one  clear  answer  to  getting 
your  own  newspaper  in  balance:  you 
need  two  kinds  of  people.  Your  human 
resources,  production  and  circulation 
managers  must  know  the  regulations 
that  apply  to  their  areas.  Training  has 
to  be  done.  Bottles  have  to  be  labeled. 
Darkroom  workers  need  to  know  what 
they  can  pour  where. 

The  second  kind  of  person  may  be 
the  one  who  helps  the  community  to 
recycle  well.  It  is  the  employees  in 
Palmdale,  Calif.,  who  volunteer  to  col¬ 
lect  old  newspapers  and  collect  30  tons 
in  a  few  days.  It  may  be  the  writers  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  produce  tab 
sections  for  kids  in  school.  It  may  be 
the  people  at  the  Indianapolis  paper 
who  put  together  a  special  exhibit  to 
tour  the  shopping  malls. 

I  am  sure  there  are  dozens  of  other 
examples,  but  the  people  who  take  lo¬ 
cal  action  are  the  people  who  will 
count  more  than  any  regulator  when  it 
comes  to  defining  your  newspaper’s  role 
in  your  community. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  have  a  big 
opportunity  here.  Every  newspaper  can 
get  closer  to  its  readers  by  helping  them 
be  better  stewards  of  the  environment. 
We  help  them  with  everything  else  — 
knowing  what  their  neighbors  are  do¬ 
ing;  who  got  arrested  last  week;  keeping 
up  with  national  and  world  news,  and 
giving  them  some  laughs  and  things  to 
talk  about  with  their  friends.  So  why 
not  tell  them  what  to  do  with  their 
plastic  containers  and  old  beer  cans? 
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To  some 


news 


Tous, 

it's  today's  newsprint. 

Donohue  de-inking 

SlllSSiUi?® de-inking  and  recycling  plant 
operational.  is  operational,  we're  in  an 

Recycling  yersterday's  old  news  ideal  position  to  supply  all  the 
to  make  today's  papers.  That's  demands  for  recycled  newsprint,  W 

the  way  we  at  Donohue,  see  So  talk  to  your  Donohue  ^ 

the  future  ot  our  industry.  representoHve  today  and  get  all  DONOHUE  NEWSPRINT 

Ever  conscious  of  the  fragility  of 
our  natural  resources  and  the 
need  to  renew  them,  we're 
proud  to  announce  that  now 
that  our  new  state-of-the-art 


de-inking  and  recycling  plant 
is  operational,  we're  in  an 
ideal  position  to  supply  all  the 
demands  for  recycled  newsprint. 

So  talk  to  your  Donohue 
representative  today  and  get  all 
the  facts  on  yesterday's  news. 
You'll  see  that  more  than  ever, 
Donohue  is  committed  to  sup¬ 
plying  quality  products  in  a 
quality  environment. 


Donohu*  Pvlp  and  Popar  Salas  Corp. 

100,  Jericho  Quadrangle,  Jericho 
NY  11 753  Tel.:  (516)  433-5000 
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SunChemical 


NaturaLith™  soy-based  offset  ink 
from  Sun  Chemical  does  a 
better  job  of  remaining  where 
it’s  printed.  Less  dot  gain. 
Smoother  laydown.  Less 
smudging  into  non-image  areas. 

In  standard  ANPA  rub  tests, 
it  shows  a  50%  to  70%  reduction 
in  rub,  making  a  cleaner  news¬ 
paper  for  subscribers  and 
providing  solid  value  for  you. 


General  Printing  Ink  Division 

63 1  Central  Avenue,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 

(201)  935-8666,  FAX  (201)  933-2291 


The  key  to  value  is  better  ink 
mileage.  Field  experience  under 
a  variety  of  printing  conditions 
shows  an  average  of  15%  to  25% 
greater  mileage  than  conven¬ 
tional  inks  depending  on  the 
newsprint  used.  And  Sun  has  all 
but  eliminated  the  maintenance 
required  by  earlier  low  rub 
formulations.  Call  us  today  for 
more  information. 


Circulation 


Newspapers  scramble 
to  fill  circulation 
void  in  *  peninsula^ 

San  Francisco  papers,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Metro  Newspapers,  Palo  Alto  Weekly  all  battling 
for  readers  of  recently  shut  Peninsula  Times  Tribune 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  SCRAMBLE  IS  under  way  for  the 
circulation  gap  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
March  12  closing  of  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune  on  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula. 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  (SFNA),  the  JOA  arm  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  announced  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Times  Tribune’s  subscription 
list  and  has  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  provide  newspaper  service  to  the 
estimated  40,000  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  of  the  defunct  daily. 

The  Times  Tribune  served  Palo  Alto 
in  Santa  Clara  County  and  neighboring 
cities  in  southern  San  Mateo  County. 

SFNA  president  Bob  McCormick 
said  the  agency  will  contact  all  Times 
Tribune  customers  concerning  their 
subscriptions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Knight-Ridder- 
owned  San  Jose  Mercury  News  in  San¬ 
ta  Clara  County  also  jumped  into  the 
circulation  battle. 

Top  Mercury  News  executives,  in¬ 
cluding  publisher  Larry  Jinks,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Bob  Ingle  and  editor  Rob 
Elder,  spent  a  day  hawking  their  paper 
free  along  University  Avenue,  Palo 
Alto’s  main  business  street.  They  also 
took  questions  about  the  newspaper’s 
coverage. 

Included  in  the  giveaway  were  copies 
of  the  inaugural  edition  of  a  new  Mer¬ 
cury  News  news  section,  the  tabloid 
Peninsula  Living.  A  Mercury  News  an¬ 
nouncement  said  the  paper  had  picked 
up  3,900  new  home-delivery  customers 
on  the  peninsula  and  that  single-copy 
sales  were  up  1,000  a  day. 

To  strengthen  its  editorial  coverage 


of  the  Times  Tribune's  territory,  the 
Mercury  News  hired  Loretta  Green,  a 
popular  columnist  for  the  former  paper, 
and  Melinda  Sacks,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Palo  Alto  Weekly,  who  will 
write  a  Peninsula  Living  column. 

Moreover,  a  Mercury  News  spokes¬ 


man  said,  the  newsroom  will  hire  five 
people  to  cover  the  peninsula  and  has 
added  another  to  the  Mercury’s  metro 
section  to  accommodate  more  local 
news. 

High  school  sports  coverage  in  the 
Palo  Alto  area  also  will  be  increased, 
he  said. 


In  Palo  Alto  itself,  the  Palo  Alto 
Weekly,  whose  editor.  Bill  Johnson,  de¬ 
scribes  the  controlled-circulation  pa¬ 
per  as  a  “hybrid  between  a  community 
newspaper  and  an  alternative,”  went 
from  once  a  week  to  twice-weekly.  The 
move  “has  been  very  well  received,” 
Johnson  said. 

According  to  Johnson,  the  Mercury 
News  and  Chronicle  are  vying  for  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  portion  of  the  Times  Tri¬ 
bune's  38,000  circulation. 

The  publisher  said  the  Weekly’s  re¬ 
search  indicated  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Times  Tribune’s  subscribers  also 
took  one  of  the  two  dailies.  “There  is  a 
highly  literate  audience  in  this  area,” 
he  pointed  out. 

Another  player  on  the  scene,  Metro 
Newspapers,  a  San  Jose-based  weekly 
chain,  began  publishing  a  new  weekly. 
The  Sun,  in  Sunnyvale,  near  Palo  Alto, 
on  March  31. 


The  Valley  Journal,  Sunnyvale’s 
weekly  newspaper,  which  also  was 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Co.,  died  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Times  Tribune. 

The  Metro  group  publishes  six  other 
newspapers,  including  its  San  Jose 
Metro,  which  has  a  reported  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  80,000.  BECT 
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Weekly  Editor 


Weekly  editors  offer 
advice  to  colleagues 


by  M.L.  Stein 

“A  LOT  OF  weeklies  don’t  fit  into  the 
times,”  according  to  Marge  Apperson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  three  news¬ 
papers  in  California  mountain  country. 

In  fact,  many  dailies  and  weeklies 
are  not  with  it  when  it  comes  to  know¬ 
ing  their  communities’  needs  and  how 
to  meet  them,  she  said  at  the  105th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Appearing  on  a  community  news¬ 
papers  panel,  Apperson,  who  operates 
the  Mount  Shasta  Herald,  Weed  Press 
and  Dunsmuir  News,  said,  “Times  are 
changing  and  weekly  newspapers,  as 
well  as  dailies,  must  adapt  to  the 
changes  or  be  superseded  by  ethnic,  al¬ 
ternative  or  more  adaptable  media.” 

To  really  know  its  community,  Ap¬ 
person  contended,  a  paper  must  use  all 
its  resources  and  use  them  well. 

“Your  reporters  and  editors  are  your 
first  line  of  attack  on  this  problem  — 
those  who  understand  the  various  ele¬ 


ments  in  the  community,  not  from  ob¬ 
servation  but  from  being  a  part  of  that 
subcommunity,”  she  said.  “There’s 
more  to  small  communities  than  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  —  although  that’s  where  you 
find  many  publishers.” 

Apperson  warned  against  “hiring  re¬ 
porters  you’re  comfortable  with.”  The 
newcomers,  she  explained,  should  re¬ 
flect  the  diversity  of  the  community 
“even  if  they  challenge  your  comfort.” 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  experience 
for  publishers,  the  panelist  acknowl¬ 
edged,  but  once  they  surrender  their 
prejudices  and  recognize  different 
thoughts,  feelings  and  ideas  in  their 


town,  new  horizons  will  open  up  for 
them  in  getting  out  their  newspapers, 
she  said. 

“Meeting  the  different  needs  in  a 
community  is  not  writing  a  story  by 
calling  for  comments  from  each  side  to 
create  balance,”  Apperson  continued. 
“It  is  accomplished  by  understanding 
both  sides,  and  this  takes  help.” 

The  help  can  come  from  employing 
personnel  with  diversity  in  mind,  Ap¬ 
person  said. 

“However,”  she  maintained,  “being 
an  idealistic  do-gooder  in  hiring  mi¬ 
norities  is  not  the  point.  It’s  more  to 
the  point  to  take  on  people  who  un¬ 
derstand  and  represent  the  various  seg¬ 
ments  in  your  community,  and  there 
is  a  good  business  reason  for  this: 
Keeping  your  newspaper  alive  in  the 
nineties.” 

Apperson  advised  newspapers  to  be 
particularly  aware  of  the  loss  of  women 
readers,  the  result,  she  asserted,  of  not 
meeting  their  needs. 

White  male  dominance  is  no  longer 


acceptable,  she  said,  despite  the  fact 
that  “We  can  all  name  weekly  news¬ 
papers  that  are  still  patriarchies  whose 
publishers  hire  editors  and  reporters 
who  fit  in  with  their  scheme  of  things.” 

Another  panelist.  Art  Aguilar,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  weekly  Northeast  News¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles,  said  that  it  is 
time  weeklies  “stopped  apologizing  for 
what  we  do.” 

“We  are  not  country  cousins  of  the 
dailies.  We  do  as  good  stories  as  they 
do.  I’m  not  going  to  apologize  for  my 
21  years  in  community  journalism.  I’ve 
touched  more  lives  and  caused  more 
change  than  any  daily  reporter.” 

Aguilar  argued  that  weeklies  are 


more  effective  in  reaching  readers  “be¬ 
cause  we  tell  them  what  they  want  to 
know.” 

“We  also  run  food  pages  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  people  news.  We  cover 
little-league  openings,  and  instead  of 
going  to  lunch  at  the  Rotary  Club,  we 
eat  at  the  mall  so  we  can  hear  what 
people  are  saying.  Community  papers 
get  no  respect  but  we  get  readers.” 

In  hiring  staffers,  the  speaker  said, 
his  papers  pass  over  the  top  journalism 
schools  if  they  cannot  provide  appli¬ 
cants  who  reflect  the  community’s 
makeup. 

A.  Lin  Neumann,  editor  of  the  alter¬ 
native  Sacramento  News  &  Review, 
said  he  appreciates  being  in  the  same 
city  with  the  daily  Sacramento  Bee. 

“The  Bee  is  a  wonderful  newspaper 
but  it  gives  us  something  to  bounce 
off,”  he  explained.  “Sacramento  was  a 
polite  media  community  until  we  got 
there.” 

The  News  &  Review,  with  an  audit¬ 
ed  free  circulation  of  90,000,  is  not 
afraid  to  present  opinions  “that  upset 
people,”  Neumann  said.  “Readers  come 
back  for  more  of  this.  If  you  try  to 
please  everyone,  you  end  up  pleasing 
no  one.” 

He  claimed  that  the  best  of  alterna¬ 
tive  journalism  ranks  with  the  best 
produced  by  dailies.  Some  main¬ 
stream  newspapers,  the  editor  said, 
are  adopting  the  alternatives’  writing 
style.  BEOT 

Illinois  weekly 
chain  expanding 

ELMHURST,  ILL.-BASED  Press  Publi¬ 
cations  is  adding  a  newspaper  and  a 
shopper  to  its  20-paper  operation. 

The  company  will  start  publication 
of  a  weekly  tabloid  called  The  Press  on 
Thursday,  April  15. 

A  tabloid  shopper,  the  Ad  ExPress, 
began  publication  Saturday,  April  3.  It 
replaces  the  Elmhurst  Extra. 

Iowa  weeklies  merge 

VALLEY  PUBLICATIONS  OF  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa,  has  merged  its  twice- 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Iowa  towns  of 
Shenandoah  and  Clarinda  to  form  a 
new  regional  daily  on  April  6. 


Apperson  warned  against  “hiring  reporters  you’re 
comfortable  with.”  The  newcomers,  she  explained, 
should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  community 
“even  if  they  challenge  your  comfort.” 
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News  Tech 


said,  demonstrates  the  advantages 
of  such  an  approach.  He  described 
SGAUA  as  “a  very  strong  organization 
that  has  a  vision  of  what  it  wants.” 

Someone  from  the  audience  noted 
that  Scitex  representatives  are  not  in¬ 
vited  to  closed-door  sessions  because  it 
is  “hard  to  he  100%  frank  in  a  mixed 
environment.” 

Kuntz  raised  the  issue  of  cost  with  a 
remark  that  Scitex  group  members  pay 
a  fee.  Another  in  the  audience  suggest¬ 
ed  a  Leaf  group  could  constitute  “mar¬ 
ket  research.” 

Jim  Gerberich,  electronic  darkroom 
trainer  at  the  Associated  Press,  said 
the  AP  is  interested  in  hearing  from  a 
group  of  people  with  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  problems,  not  a  catch-as-catch-can 
litany  of  complaints. 

A  conversation  overheard  in  the  ex¬ 


(Salgado  is  afrec'lance  writer  and 
photographer. ) 


hibit  hall  a  day  earlier  captured  the 
dilemma  facing  both  Leaf  users  and 
those  in  charge  of  making  the  technol¬ 
ogy  work.  Frank  Folwell,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  of  L/SA  Today, 
was  complaining  to  Leaf  Systems  presi¬ 
dent  Robert  Caspe  about  a  quality 
glitch  in  transferring  images  from  a 
Mac  back  into  a  Leafdesk. 

Caspe  told  him  that  he  saw  two  ways 
to  solve  the  problem,  if  indeed  it  was 
not  solved  by  the  then-uninstalled 
Version  8  Leafdesk  software.  One  was 
to  find  others  with  the  same  problem 
—  in  which  case  Caspe  would  tackle  it 
as  R&.D  for  a  new  product.  The  other 
was  that  USA  Today  should  hire  him 
as  a  consultant  to  solve  its  specific 
problem. 

This  same  dichotomy  was  evident  at 
the  Leaf  users  meeting,  where  one 
member  of  the  audience  said  his  paper 
already  pays  AP  a  membership  fee.  He 
added  that  Leafdesk  users’  “frustration 
level  is  very  high.” 

Marketing  and  sales  vice  president 
Ed  Kale  said  Leaf  Systems,  now  a  Sci¬ 
tex  company,  is  eager  to  support  a 
group  similar  to  that  of  Scitex  users. 

He  said  he  said  he  would  assign 
someone  to  monitor  the  PressLink  bul¬ 
letin  board  daily.  He  also  offered  to  so¬ 
licit  sponsorship  for  a  broad-based  Leaf 


Stephen  Ng  demonstrates  a  Phoenix  LS-10  portable  transmitter  incorporating 
Nikon’s  new  LS-10  CoolScan.  The  LED  scanner  with  a  film  carrier  inserted  can  be 
seen  in  the  right  side  of  the  transmitter. 

A  new  video  driver  matches  the  appearance  of  images  on  all  Phoenix  active-ma¬ 
trix  color  displays  and  improves  shadow/highlight  details  and  color  accuracy.  New 
software  supports  the  ANPA-IPTC  header  and  adds  several  conveniences. 


Digital  93 


New  Leaf  user  groups 
Archiving,  back-up  concerns 
Size  no  barrier  to  digital  imaging 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 


IT  WAS  NOT  the  future  as  much  as 
the  present  that  concerned  most  of  the 
1,200  photographers  and  photo  editors 
who  flocked  to  February’s  Digital  93, 
the  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  electronic  photo¬ 
journalism  conference  and  exhibition, 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  big  question  was  how  to  cope 
with  technology  they  already  have  or 
are  about  to  get. 

Indicative  of  this  was  the  interest  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  Leaf  user 
group,  modeled  on  the  Scitex  User 
Group  whose  members  testified  to  its 
effectiveness. 

A  hundred  or  so  crowded  into  a 
small  conference  room  on  the  last  day 
of  Digital  93  to  hear  Karl  Kuntz,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  and  joe  Coleman, 
photo  director  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
tell  them  the  present  method  of  com¬ 
municating  problems  and  solutions 
through  a  PressLink  bulletin  board  is 
not  working. 

Among  problems  cited  were  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  griping  in  bulletin  board 
queries  and  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
1,100  newspapers  receiving  Photo- 
Stream  on  AP  Leaf  picture  desks  use 
PressLink. 

Coleman  called  upon  the  nation’s 
photo  editors  to  “share  expertise,  what 
works,”  adding  that  there  is  “a  lot  of 
expertise  out  there”  among  more  than 
a  thousand  Leafdesk  users. 

Kuntz  said  he  could  no  longer  han¬ 
dle  the  PressLink  bulletin  board  with 
Lon  Cooper,  imaging  manager  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  “Others  have  to 
step  forward  to  form  a  broad-based 
group,”  he  said. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Scitex 
Graphic  Arts  Users  Association,  Kuntz 
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users  group  and  to  provide  seed  money. 

Hal  Buell,  assistant  to  the  president 
for  PhotoStream  at  AP,  said  the  wire 
service  would  put  up  some  money,  but 
he  suggested  the  user  group  he  inde¬ 
pendent  of  AP.  He  added  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  would  be  “happy  to  monitor 
PressLink  and/or  CompuServe  bulletin 
boards  for  user  queries.” 

Another  attendee  raised  a  question 
about  “those  of  us  not  on  CompuServe 
or  PressLink,”  and  asked  if  solutions 
could  be  posted  on  the  AP  newswire. 
Buell  replied  that  there  is  a  “feeling 
that  the  newswire  should  be  for  news.” 

Although  no  conclusion  was  reach¬ 
ed,  except  for  general  agreement  that 
some  form  of  help  is  needed,  nine  pho¬ 
to  or  systems  editors  volunteered  to 
join  Kuntz  and  Coleman  in  organizing 
a  new  user  group.  They  are  Paul  Jensen 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette, 
Norman  Roy  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
UniorX'News,  Greg  Anderson  of  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune,  Michael  Brown 
of  the  Detroit  News,  Rich  Forsgren  of 
the  Erie  Daily  Times,  Steven  Peterka  of 
the  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  News  Dis' 
patch,  Thom  Halls  of  the  Fresno  Bee, 
Rhebe  Greenwald  of  the  Newark,  N.J., 
Star-Ledger  and  Randy  L.  Rasmussen 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Two  days  earlier  Buell,  John  Reid, 
AP’s  vice  president  and  director  of 
communications  and  technology,  and 
Faddy  Khairallah,  AP  director  of  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom  development,  had 
promised  those  at  the  “AP  Photo 
Technology  Update”  session  that  Ver¬ 
sion  8  is  the  last  top-to-bottom  update 
of  PhotoStream  software,  and  that 
help  was  on  the  way,  including  a  “bug 
list.” 

Another  concern  high  on  the  lists  of 
those  at  Digital  93  was  archiving. 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  library 
manager  M.J.  Crowley  was  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  pitfalls  on  the  way  to  a 
digital  photo  archive.  PNI’s  digital 
archiving  needs,  said  Crowley,  “are  way 
ahead  of  what  the  [available]  systems 
can  do.” 

The  biggest  problem,  she  continued, 
is  speed  —  networks  are  slow.  She  also 
cited  a  need  for  a  thesaurus  to  help 
bridge  such  gaps  as  that  between  pic¬ 
tures  of  “infants”  and  “babies,”  which  a 
computer  may  separate  while  a  human 
would  tend  to  file  together. 

Crowley  urged  those  who  would  file 
photos  digitally  to  anticipate  needs  and 
to  study  the  workflow  to  include  digital 
tasks  that  correspond  to  what  is  being 
done  manually. 

Questioned  later,  she  admitted  that 


one  feature  of  the  hard-copy  filing  sys¬ 
tems  was  lost  already  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer, where  photographers 
scan  and  caption  an  edited  selection  of 
photos  from  an  assignment.  Formerly,  a 
photographer  provided  a  caption  for 
each  frame  on  a  caption  sheet  filed 
with  the  negatives  and  photocopied  on 
the  back  of  every  print. 

This  meant  that  when  a  print  was 
filed  in  the  library,  the  caption  on  the 
back  provided  information  on  frames 
not  selected  for  printing  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer  or  photo  editor. 

Another  breakout  session  that  drew 
a  crowd  was  “Networking,”  when 
moderator  Tim  Lasker,  a  technology 
management  consultant  formerly  with 
The  National  and  Newsday,  suggested 
that  those  laying  out  new  networks 
consider  redundancy  consisting  of 
fiber-optic  cable  and  twisted-pair 
wiring  —  twisted  pair  for  today  and 
fiber  optic  for  tomorrow. 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  fiber-op¬ 
tic  networks  is  still  not  easily  available 
at  all  hours,  hut  it  is  obviously  the  con¬ 
duit  of  the  digital  future,  when  twisted 
pair  will  he  inadequate,  he  explained. 

Neil  Chase,  who  recently  left 
Hearst-Izvestia’s  We/Mbl  to  form 
Chase  Publishing,  also  advised  redun¬ 
dancy  in  his  breakout  session,  “Backup 
Publishing  in  Emergencies.”  Drawing 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

LARRY  DAILEY,  CHIEF  photograph¬ 
er  for  the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer, 
went  to  the  Digital  93  electronic  pho¬ 
tojournalism  conference  to  prepare  for 
the  inevitable  —  digital  processing  of 
pictures  and  words  together,  straight 
through  to  platemaking. 

“There  is  more  out  there  than  I  real¬ 
ized,”  he  said  a  few  days  after  returning 
to  the  Georgia  daily  from  the  show  at 
the  nation’s  capital.  “Our  paper  is  just 
beginning  to  look  into  pagination,  pro¬ 
cessing  all  photos  through  the 
Leafdesk  and  remote  transmissions.” 

He  discovered  there  was  greater 
compatibility  than  he  had  expected 
and  more  moves  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion.  At  a  Digital  93  hands-on  demo  of 
QuarkXPress,  Dailey  was  shown  how 
easy  it  is  to  paginate  a  magazine. 

Though  the  decision  on  a  pagina- 


on  his  experience  as  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner’s  assistat  graphics  editor  dur¬ 
ing  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
and  from  observations  of  others’  re¬ 
sponses  to  disasters,  he  urged  planning 
above  all  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
plan  to  those  who  may  have  to  carry  it 
out. 

A  happier  note  was  struck  at  a 
breakout  session  on  “Digital  Imaging 
at  Medium  and  Small  Newspapers,” 
which  showed  color  section  fronts  as 
good  as  any  metro’s.  Chief  photograph¬ 
er  Kevin  Rivoli  said  he  got  good  play 
for  his  pictures  by  volunteering  to  pagi¬ 
nate  the  Auburn,  N.Y.,  Citizen’s  Sun¬ 
day  feature  page. 

While  moderator  and  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  photographer  Co¬ 
nan  D.  Owen  saw  technology  as  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  learn  to  use 
it  first,  Mark  Loundy  said  the  reality 
of  progress  on  small  papers  is  an  in¬ 
creased  workload  for  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  as  production  staffers  are 
eliminated.  “We’re  becoming  print¬ 
ers,”  said  the  picture  desk  staffer  at  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Publishing 
Co. 

All  panelists  point  out  that  photog¬ 
raphers  and  photo  editors  can  take 
advantage  of  this  trend  by  making 
photography  more  important  to  their 
papers.  BEOT 


tion  system  for  the  newspaper  was  not 
his  to  make,  Dailey  wanted  to  he  pre¬ 
pared.  He  said  XPress  was  a  “good  ex¬ 
ample”  of  off-the-shelf  software  avail¬ 
able  for  paginating  newspapers. 

The  art  department  in  Columbus  is 
using  it  and  Adobe  Illustrator  to  pagi¬ 
nate  color  section  fronts,  he  said,  but 
photos  are  still  being  stripped  in. 

He  anticipates  a  move  to  pagination 
because  the  Knight-Ridder  paper  uses 
a  text-only  System  Integrators  Inc. 
front  end,  and  production  is  slow. 

Dailey  joined  the  Ledger-Enquirer  a 
year-and-a-half  ago  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  worked  as  an  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  photo  editor. 

His  arrival  coincided  with  a  number 
of  changes,  including  a  switch  to  color 
negative  film  for  both  black-and-white 
and  color  assignments.  A  year  ago  his 
department  acquired  a  Leafscan  35 
and  began  scanning  all  local  color  into 
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the  paper’s  AP  Leaf  picture  desk. 

“We  have  editors  trained  to  go  look 
in  the  Leafdesk  to  find  what  they 
want,”  he  said,  so  putting  the  full  pho¬ 
to  report  in  the  Leaf  made  sense.  Some 
laser  prints  are  still  made  for  filing  and 
for  editors  who  like  hard  copy. 

Remote  transmission  is  still  in  the 
future.  Dailey  said  it  was  one  area  he 
explored  at  Digital  93.  He  would  like 
pictures  to  arrive  digitally  on  the 
Leafdesk,  but  said  for  now  only  the 
Leafax  llld  does  this,  even  with  a 
Telebit  WorldBlazer  modem  installed 
on  the  paper’s  Leafdesk. 

He  said  images  from  the  popular 
combination  of  Macintosh  PowerBook 
and  Nikon  film  scanner  must  be  re- 


He  discovered  there 
was  greater 
compatibility  than  he 
had  expected  and 
more  moves  toward 
standardization. 

ceived  on  a  Mac,  then  imported  into 
the  Leafdesk.  Developers  of  T/One’s 
Phoenix  assured  him,  however,  that 
they  are  working  to  make  their  new 
transmitter  compatible  with  direct 
transmission  to  a  Leafdesk. 

For  Dailey  and  many  of  the  1,200  at¬ 
tending,  Digital  93  was  a  chance  to  be 
brought  up  to  speed  in  a  world  where 
computer  problems  sometimes  loomed 
larger  than  photographic  ones. 

“1  thought  1  was  going  to  have  dish- 
pan  hands  for  the  rest  of  my  life,”  Dai¬ 
ley  said,  referring  to  his  earlier  dark¬ 
room  days. 

Instead,  he  added,  he  faces  problems 
posed  by  the  prospect  of  pagination, 
with  a  need  to  recalibrate  computers, 
learn  new  computer  programs  and  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  changing  news¬ 
room  procedures. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  Dailey 
started  his  career  as  the  only  photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  Marshall,  Mo.,  Democrat 
News.  From  there  he  went  to  UPl  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  later  to  the  De¬ 
catur,  111.,  Herald  &  Review,  before 
joining  the  AP.  At  the  Ledger- Enquirer 
he  heads  a  photo  staff  of  five,  including 
himself.  BEc?? 


Tribune  Co.  will  take  some 
paper  mills  off  balance  sheet 

CHICAGO’S  TRIBUNE  CO.  spun  off  Co.  subsidiary  that  traced  its  roots  back 
financially  draining  Canadian  paper  to  the  opening  of  the  company’s  first 
mills  with  an  initial  public  offering  that  Canadian  paper  mill  in  1913. 
left  it  a  minority  owner.  Since  the  late  1980s,  however,  the  al- 

A  final  IPO  prospectus  filed  in  ways  cyclical  newsprint  industry  has 
Canada  said  it  would  offer  9  million  been  in  an  especially  deep  trough  be- 
common  shares  of  QUNO  Corp.(for-  cause  of  mill  overcapacity  and  repeated 
merly  Quebec  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.  failures  to  make  price  increases  stick. 
Ltd.)  at  C$15  (about  U.S.$12)  per  In  recent  years,  QUNO  has  been  a 
share,  an  offering  of  about  27%  of  com-  drag  on  Tribune  Co.’s  bottom  line:  In 
mon  equity  in  QUNO  on  a  fully  dilut-  1992,  for  example,  QUNO  had  a  pretax 
ed  basis.  operating  loss  of  $53.7  million  at  a  time 

With  the  closing  of  the  IPO,  Tribune  when  the  company  overall  showed  a 
owns  8.8  million  voting  common  shares  net  profit  of  $119.8  million, 
and  4.2  million  non-voting  common  Tribune  executives  have  suggested  for 
shares  of  22  million  common  shares  the  past  year  that  paper  mills  no  longer 
outstanding  as  of  closing.  The  IPO  have  a  place  in  a  corporation  that  now 
raised  about  US$108  million.  styles  itself  as  a  “leading  information 

“Since  Tribune’s  voting  share  will  be  and  entertainment  company.” 
less  than  50%,  QUNO  no  longer  will  Wall  Street  reacted  ecstatically  to  the 
be  consolidated  with  Tribune’s  financial  news,  bidding  the  stock  up  $3.37  on  the 
results  and  position,”  Tribune  said.  In-  day  of  announcement  to  $54.87. 
stead,  using  the  equity  method  of  ac-  When  the  IPO  was  first  announced, 
counting.  Tribune  will  list  its  QUNO  the  company  thought  it  would  be  able 
investment  and  its  share  of  net  income  to  offer  only  about  a  third  of  QUNO,  a 
or  loss  in  separate  line  items.  company  spokesman  said  (E&P,  Dec. 

QUNO  was  a  wholly  owned  Tribune  19,  1992.) 


Fax  on  demand  at  New  York  Times 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  articles  on  com-  America  service.  TAX/FAX  responds  to 
puters,  desktop  publishing  and  related  calls  for  any  of  more  than  50  federal, 
subjects  are  now  made  available  to  state  and  corporate  tax  forms,  each 
readers  via  fax-on-demand  service  pro-  transmitted  for  $4.95.  Callers  also  can 
vided  by  World  Data  Delivery  Systems,  order  articles  detailing  the  45  most  com- 
Harper  Woods,  Mich.  mon  tax  issues.  Newspapers  receive 

The  Times  plans  an  expanded  selec-  their  own  800  or  900  numbers  with  self- 
tion  of  articles  and  topics  later  this  year,  promoting  messages  and  house  ads  sup- 
The  service  accepts  telephone  orders  plied  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate, 
at  any  hour  for  copies  of  stories  that  Fax  America  offers  to  newspaper 
have  appeared  in  the  Tuesday  Personal  readers  via  fax:  the  Kenny  Standard  & 
Computers  and  Peripherals  and  the  Poor’s  Daily  Blue  List  of  9,000  munici- 
Sunday  Executive  Computer  columns,  pal  bond  listings,  available  by  region 
Ads  list  articles  available,  each  for  with  CUSIP  numbers,  ratings,  de- 
$3.95.  Customers  use  a  Touch-Tone  scriptions  and  contact  numbers;  CD 
phone  to  tell  an  automated  response  rate  listings,  with  daily  updates  of  90- 
system  which  article  to  fax  or  mail,  day  to  five-year  certificates  of  deposit 
what  number  or  address  to  send  it  to,  from  1,000  banks  and  thrifts,  rated  by 
and  whether  to  charge  a  credit  card  or  quality  and  profitability;  annuity  rate 
their  phone  bill.  information,  updated  twice  monthly. 

The  New  York  Times  Syndicate  is  on  more  than  100  insurers,  including 
also  working  with  WDDS  as  distributor  their  current  rates,  ratings,  company 
of  its  TAX/FAX  collection  and  Fax  assets  and  surrender  charges.  BECT 
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Brit  prime  minister 
sues  magazine  for 
publishing  rumors 

Publisher  contends  that  by  telling  readers 
the  information  was  unsubstantiated, 
the  magazine  is  not  liable 


by  Robert  0*Connor 

THE  DECISION  BY  British  Prime 
Minister  John  Major  to  sue  for  libel 
over  published  reports  about  his  pri¬ 
vate  life  has  added  fresh  tension  to  the 
already  difficult  relationship  between 
the  government  and  the  press. 

Major  filed  suit  against  the  New 
Statesman  and  Society  magazine  after  it 
ran  a  cover  story  detailing  reports  of  a 
rumored  affair  between  him  and  Clare 
Latimer,  the  manager  of  a  catering  firm 
that  serves  No.  10  Downing  Street, 
Major’s  official  residence. 

In  the  article,  the  New  Statesman 
made  it  clear  that,  despite  extensive  | 
investigation  of  the  rumors  by  various 
sections  of  the  media,  “no  one  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  shred  of  evidence  to  suggest” 
that  it  is  true. 

Both  Major  and  Latimer  sued,  and 
they  won  a  first-round  victory.  Three 
defendants  —  the  magazine’s  printers, 
BPCC  Magazines,  its  distributors.  Co¬ 
mag,  and  a  retail  chain,  John  Menzies 
—  quickly  settled  out  of  court.  They 
apologized  publicly  and  agreed  to  pay 
undisclosed  legal  costs  and  damages. 
The  total  payout  has  been  estimated  at 
around  $150,000. 

That  settlement  could  jeopardize 
the  future  of  the  New  Statesman  and 
Society,  since  the  magazine  had  indem¬ 
nified  the  other  parties  against  libel. 
Under  British  law,  printers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retailers  can  he  sued  for  libel 
on  the  grounds  that  each  repetition  of 
the  offending  words  is  a  fresh  libel. 
Such  suits  are  not  common. 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  London.) 


John  Major 


Founded  in  1913,  the  New  Statesman 
has  long  been  the  main  political  maga¬ 
zine  of  Britain’s  left.  It  merged  with 
New  Society  in  1988. 

The  issue  that  carried  the  Major  ar¬ 
ticle  was  the  magazine’s  80th  anniver¬ 
sary  number,  marked  by  a  party  at  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  magazine 
had  printed  an  extra  5,000  copies  of 
the  issue. 

It  has  now  established  a  defense 
fund.  After  years  of  losses,  the  New 
Statesman  made  a  profit  of  about 
$25,000  last  year. 

Major  is  pressing  ahead  with  the  suit 
against  the  New  Statesman  and  Society 
after  rejecting  an  expression  of  regret 
from  the  magazine.  Editor  Steve  Platt 
maintains  that  the  magazine  commit¬ 
ted  no  libel  because  it  had  made  clear 


that  there  was  no  truth  to  the  rumors. 
Major  is  also  suing  Scallywag,  a  Lon¬ 
don  satirical  monthly,  over  the  reports. 

The  New  Statesman  said  it  printed 
the  article,  “The  Curious  Case  of  John 
Major’s  ‘Mistress,’  ”  in  order  to  con¬ 
front  a  rumor  that  had  been  circulating 
in  political  circles  since  Major  replaced 
Margaret  Thatcher  as  prime  minister 
in  November  1990.  This  kind  of  rumor, 
the  magazine  argued,  “flourishes  be¬ 
cause  of  some  of  the  existing  restraints 
on  newspaper  publishing.  It  is  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  secrecy,  and  the  particularly 
British  culture  of  prurience,  that  gives 
such  rumors  their  potency.” 

To  illustrate  its  argument,  the  maga¬ 
zine  cited  a  number  of  oblique  refer¬ 
ences,  published  and  broadcast,  to  the 
rumor.  Some  mentioned  Clare  Latimer 
by  name,  without  telling  readers  why 
she  was  considered  newsworthy. 

The  New  Statesman  article  also  re¬ 
counted  a  skit  from  the  satirical  televi¬ 
sion  show  Spitting  Image,  which  pre¬ 
sents  politicians  as  latex  puppets:  A 
lonely  Major  is  shown  phoning  “the 
catering  manageress”  in  search  of  some 
after-dinner  company.  How  many  of 
the  audience  of  seven  million  people, 
the  magazine  asked,  were  aware  of  the 
significance  of  this  reference? 

Platt  said  the  case  has  attracted 
strong  interest  from  overseas. 

“In  talking  to  American  journalists,” 
he  said,  “they  are  incredulous.  They 
don’t  understand  how  it  can  be  that  a 
public  figure  in  a  leading  position  such 
as  the  prime  minister  can  even  take 
this  sort  of  action,  never  mind  pursue 
it  in  the  way  that  he  has  done.  The 
general  view  has  been  [that]  nowhere 
else  in  Europe  would  this  sort  of  article 
have  prompted  anything  like  the  reac¬ 
tion  we’ve  seen.” 

Platt  said  he  is  “envious”  of  Ameri¬ 
can  libel  laws.  “The  British  press,”  he 
said,  “is  in  many  ways  the  most  re¬ 
stricted  and  hamstrung  in  the  democ¬ 
ratic  world.” 

Major’s  suit  is  unusual  —  even  in 
Britain,  with  its  tough  libel  laws.  The 
last  prime  minister  to  sue  for  libel  was 
Harold  Wilson,  who  won  a  1967  case 
over  the  use  of  a  nude  caricature  of 
him  to  promote  a  record.  The  money 
went  to  charity. 

For  centuries  Britain  has  had  a  ven¬ 
omous  political  press,  and  the  ability 
of  senior  politicians  to  absorb  abuse, 
in  print  and  across  the  floor  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  is  seen  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  test  of  character.  In  her  11 
often  tumultuous  years  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  Margaret  Thatcher  never  once 
sued  for  libel. 

The  Campaign  for  Press  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Freedom,  a  pressure  group,  is 
critical  of  Major’s  decision  to  sue. 

“We  have  said  that  the  use  of  libel 
against  a  small  publication  is  out  of  or¬ 
der,”  said  Tom  O’Malley,  national  sec¬ 
retary. 

A  London  libel  lawyer,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  speculate  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Major  case,  suggested  that  the 
prime  minister  had  sued  for  a  “fairly 
straightforward”  reason:  “He  wanted  to 
nail  the  allegation  that,  I  gather,  has 
been  circulating  for  some  time.” 

O’Malley  agreed  that  personal  in¬ 
tegrity  is  an  important  issue  to  Major, 
but  another  motivation,  he  suggested, 
may  have  been  the  “current  sense  of 
frustration  that  the  senior  figures  in 
the  Tory  party  feel  about  the  state  of 
the  press.” 

The  suit  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
government  is  considering  legislation 
to  curb  intrusions  by  newspapers,  par¬ 


articles  detailing  his  affair  with  an  ac¬ 
tress  and  his  acceptance  of  overseas 
hospitality  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  able  to  read 
that  Lamont  —  who  is  in  charge  of 
Britain’s  economy  —  had  exceeded  his 
credit  card  limit  22  times.  Major’s  suit, 
O’Malley  said,  “is  a  way  of  signaling: 
‘We’ve  had  enough.’  ” 

Given  the  length  of  time  that  the 
Conservatives  have  been  in  power  — 
almost  14  years  —  it  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prising,  O’Malley  added,  that  splits 
have  developed  between  senior  Tories 
and  pro-Tory  tabloids:  “This  is  a  tired 
party.” 

The  New  Statesman,  O’Malley  be¬ 
lieves,  was  an  easy  target.  It  is,  he  not¬ 
ed,  neither  a  tabloid  newspaper  nor  a 
supporter  of  the  Conservatives,  and  it 
went  “over  the  top”  by  giving  the  story 
such  prominence  and  by  boosting  its 
print  run,  “knowing  full  well  that  this 
was  going  to  be  a  big  story.” 

Tom  Welsh,  co-author  of  a  textbook 
on  law  for  journalists,  said  that  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  printers  and  distributors  in  a 
libel  suit  can  be  an  effective  way  of 
preventing  distribution,  particularly  if 


Welsh  expressed  surprise  at  Platt’s  contention  that 
there  can  be  no  libel  if  the  publisher  makes  it  clear 
that  a  report  is  not  true. 


ticularly  tabloids,  into  private  lives. 

The  government  is  also  planning 
changes  in  the  libel  laws  with  the  aim 
of  speeding  up  proceedings  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  large  awards  of  recent  years. 

Under  the  proposals,  a  defendant 
would  be  allowed  to  make  an  offer  of 
amends  to  a  plaintiff.  If  the  offer  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  there  would  be  an  upper  limit 
on  damages,  but  the  plaintiff  would 
still  be  allowed  to  reject  the  offer  and 
press  on. 

O’Malley,  who  is  also  senior  lecturer 
in  media  and  communications  at  the 
University  of  East  London,  suggested 
that  the  frustration  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  “stems  from  their  political  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  tabloids  and  the  refusal 
of  elements  within  the  tabloid  scene  to 
clean  up  their  act.” 

He  cited  press  coverage  over  the  last 
year  that  drove  one  Cabinet  minister, 
David  Mellor,  from  office  and  caused 
serious  personal  embarrassment  to 
Norman  Lamont,  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer. 

Mellor  was  the  subject  of  newspaper 


the  plaintiff  “doesn’t  think  he’s  going 
to  get  very  much  satisfaction  from  a 
magazine  or  newspaper”  in  the  way  of 
damages. 

A  large  distributor  handling  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publications  each  week  could 
hardly  be  able  to  check  each  one  for  li¬ 
bel  before  selling  it. 

Faced  with  a  lawsuit,  distributors 
will  often  simply  refuse  to  display  con¬ 
tentious  material. 

The  New  Statesman  lost  most  of  its 
22,000-plus  circulation  the  week  the 
Major  article  ran,  and  it  lost  part  of  its 
circulation  the  following  week  when 
Menzies  refused  to  sell  it. 

Welsh  expressed  surprise  at  Platt’s 
contention  that  there  can  be  no  libel  if 
the  publisher  makes  it  clear  that  a  re¬ 
port  is  not  true. 

It  is  the  act  of  publishing,  he  said, 
that  creates  the  libel.  Such  basic  legal 
knowledge  is  required  of  “young  jour¬ 
nalists  for  their  proficiency  test.  It  is  re¬ 
ally  amazing  that  Steve  Platt  did  not 
know  that.” 

The  involvement  of  Scallywag  has 


complicated  the  case.  The  magazine, 
which  is  run  from  a  secret  London  ad¬ 
dress,  is  without  funds.  Its  editor,  Si¬ 
mon  Regan,  is  a  bankrupt  who  has  ex¬ 
pressed  delight  at  the  suit  and  eager¬ 
ness  to  cross-examine  Major  in  person 
since  the  magazine  cannot  afford 
lawyers. 

“We  haven’t  got  a  bean,”  managing 
editor  Angus  James  told  the  London 
Independent.  “All  I  own  is  a  clapped- 
out  tv  set  and  a  stained  suit.” 

If  nothing  else.  Scallywag’s  editors 
could  make  Major  a  national  laughing¬ 
stock  by  asking  him  a  series  of  silly 
questions  on  the  witness  stand. 

The  presence  of  Scallywag  in  the 
case,  said  the  London  libel  lawyer,  may 
make  the  outcome  “slightly  less  pre¬ 
dictable.” 

It  is  possible,  he  said,  that  Major 
could  win  a  victory  in  court  only  to 
“find  that  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  any 
judgment  that  he  obtains,  but  I  suspect 
that  he’s  interested  in  the  vindication 
of  his  name  rather  than  recovering 
large  sums  in  damages.”  BEOT 

Reporter  found 
guilty  of  trespass 
in  Mississippi 

A  JACKSON,  MISS.,  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  seeking  an  interview  with  a  man 
accused  of  murdering  a  civil  rights 
worker  was  found  guilty  of  trespassing 
when  he  went  to  the  home  of  the  sus¬ 
pect’s  son. 

Clarion-Ledger  reporter  James  Over- 
street,  22,  was  ordered  to  pay  a  $100 
fine  and  $69  court  costs  by  Monroe 
County  Justice  Court  Judge  Dillard 
Nash. 

Byron  De  La  Beckwith,  72,  of  Signal 
Mountain,  Tenn.,  is  living  at  his  son’s 
mobile  home  near  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
while  awaiting  his  Hinds  County  mur¬ 
der  trial  in  the  June  12,  1963,  slaying  of 
Mississippi  NAACP  field  secretary 
Medgar  Evers. 

Beckwith’s  son,  Byron  De  La  Beck¬ 
with  VII,  filed  a  complaint  charging 
Overstreet  with  trespassing  when  the 
reporter  went  to  his  home  Dec.  24. 

The  younger  Beckwith  testified  that 
Overstreet  talked  to  him  by  telephone 
twice  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  23  and 
that  he  told  Overstreet  not  to  come  to 
his  house. 

Overstreet  said  Beckwith  declined  to 
allow  his  father  to  be  interviewed.  He 
said  his  editors  told  him  to  try  again  the 
next  day  to  get  an  interview.  —  AP 
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More  papers  cancel 
controversial  comic 

But  most  clients  continue  to  run  the  current  ‘For  Better 
or  For  Worse'  sequence  featuring  a  gay  teen  character 


by  David  As  tor 

THE  NUMBER  OF  newspapers  can¬ 
celing  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  be¬ 
cause  of  its  current  gay-themed  story¬ 
line  rose  to  18  early  this  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

About  50  other  papers  requested 
“For  Better”  reruns  to  possibly  publish 
in  lieu  of  the  March  26-April  24  se¬ 
quence,  which  chronicles  the  difficul¬ 
ties  a  teen-ager  named  Law'rence  faces 
when  revealing  his  sexual  orientation. 

Universal  assistant  vice  president/ 
managing  editor  Alan  McDermott  did 
state  that  the  syndicate  has  yet  to  re¬ 
ceive  formal  written  notification  of 
some  of  the  18  cancellations.  He  said 
that  papers  sometimes  announce  they 
are  dropping  a  controversial  comic  hut 
then  reconsider. 

Also,  McDermott  noted  that  Uni¬ 
versal  is  not  sure  how  many  of  the  50 
papers  that  requested  reruns  are  actu¬ 
ally  using  them  instead  of  the  gay- 
themed  sequence. 

Universal  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 
rector  Lee  Salem  acknowledged  that 
there  has  been  a  large  negative  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  storyline,  hut  also  empha¬ 


sized  that  the  great  majority  of  clients 
are  publishing  the  strips  featuring  Law¬ 
rence.  Lynn  Johnston’s  comic  is  carried 
by  about  1,400  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

Salem  added  that  the  issue  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  is  obviously  a  controversial 
one  for  a  number  of  America’s  newspa¬ 
per  editors  and  readers,  but  said  that 
he  thought  Johnston  handled  the  se¬ 
quence  very  well  and  very  “gently.” 

“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  opinion  about  Johnston’s  storyline. 
“1  thought  it  was  quite  mild  and  han¬ 
dled  with  great  taste,”  he  told  E&P. 
“We  should  all  have  the  flexibility  to 
experiment  once  in  a  while.  I’m  glad 
that  she  tried  it.” 

Salem  observed  that  a  gay  storyline 
may  not  be  appropriate  for  some  fami¬ 
ly-themed  comics,  but  is  for  Johnston’s 
strip.  He  noted  that  past  “For  Better” 
segments  have  dealt  with  teen  drink¬ 
ing,  child  abuse  and  various  other  seri¬ 
ous  issues  affecting  real-life  families. 
Since  10%  of  the  population  is  said  to 
be  gay,  a  number  of  real-life  families 
obviously  include  gay  teens. 

While  some  newspapers  feel  a  se¬ 


quence  such  as  Johnston’s  is  better  suit¬ 
ed  for  editorial  pages,  Salem  believes 
important  matters  can  be  addressed  on 
comics  pages. 

“1  think  it’s  healthy  for  the  art  form,” 
he  stated,  while  also  saying,  “You  can’t 
always  appeal  to  every  single  client 
with  every  single  feature.” 

Salem  did  stress  that  he  understands 
the  pressures  faced  by  editors  in  con¬ 
servative  markets  who  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  run  the  “For  Better” 
storyline  (which  was  also  discussed  in 
last  week’s  E&P). 

One  paper  that  pulled  the  sequence 
was  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader.  Its  editor  in  chief,  Joe  Mc- 
Quaid,  told  E&P,  “1  objected  to  its 
premise  that  homosexuality  is  or 
should  he  considered  simply  another 
alternative  lifestyle  of  equal  morality 
[to  heterosexuality].  Our  newspaper  is 
opposed  to  this  and  1  know  that  a  great 
many  of  our  readers  are,  too.” 

McQuaid,  who  also  stated  that  “the 
comics  page  is  absolutely  the  wrong 
place”  for  Johnston’s  “message,”  said 
reader  reaction  to  his  paper’s  pulling  of 
the  sequence  was  mixed. 

He  reported  that  about  60%  of 
those  writing  letters  opposed  the 
Union  Leader’s  action,  with  some  ac¬ 
cusing  the  paper  of  censorship.  Mc¬ 
Quaid  said  that  since  all  of  these  let¬ 
ters  will  be  published,  discussion  of  the 
sequence  is  not  being  censored. 

More  than  20  readers  who  felt  that 
the  Union  Leader  should  run  the  gay- 
themed  strips  canceled  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  with  some  saying  they  would  re¬ 
new  them  when  the  paper  brings  “For 
Better”  hack  later  this  month.  “I’m  not 
sure  what  our  bookkeeping  department 
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thinks  of  that,”  McQuaid  said  wryly. 

He  also  noted  that  at  least  two 
Boston  Globe  suhscrihers  who  did  not 
like  the  gay  storyline  switched  to  the 
Union  Leader. 

At  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  at 
least  eight  readers  immediately  can¬ 
celed  their  subscriptions  when  the  se¬ 
quence  started  March  26. 

“These  sexual  deviants  are  taking 
over  the  state,”  one  reader  told  the 
Denver-based  paper.  “1  don’t  want 
schoolchildren  to  have  to  read  this 
stuff.” 

However,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
managing  editor  Chris  Cubbison  was 
quoted  in  the  same  article  as  saying, 
“In  the  ‘For  Better  or  For  Worse’  seg¬ 
ment  on  homosexuality,  my  opinion  is 
that  Lynn  Johnston  has  dealt  with  it 
fairly  and  sensitively,  and  1  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  pull  the  strip.” 

While  a  number  of  the  papers  drop¬ 
ping  the  sequence  were  lower-circula¬ 
tion  publications,  many  smaller  dailies 
ran  the  strips. 

One  of  them  was  the  23,000-circula¬ 
tion  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic.  Its  ed¬ 
itor,  John  Harmon,  told  E&P  that 
Johnston’s  strips  were  “sensitively  done 
and  well  thought-out.” 

Harmon,  who  also  praised  Universal 
for  giving  “plenty  of  advance  notice” 
on  the  series,  said  that  the  Republic 
conducted  an  audiotex  phone  poll  to 
see  whether  or  not  readers  wanted  the 
paper  to  publish  the  strips.  A  total  of 
796  voted  yes  and  644  no. 

“We  were  amazed  by  the  amount  of 
participation,”  declared  Harmon,  who 
joked  that  only  a  poll  about  a  basket¬ 


ball-related  matter  would  have  gotten 
more  response  in  the  Hoosier  State. 

At  Universal  itself,  associate  editor 
Elizabeth  Andersen  reported  that 
voice  mail  has  been  running  “about 
50-50”  for  and  against  Johnston’s  se¬ 
ries.  She  observed  that  the  majority  of 
calls  were  negative  when  the  series  first 
started,  but  that  the  trend  swung  posi¬ 
tive  by  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

“People  who  are  unhappy  tend  to  be 
the  ones  picking  up  the  phone  initial¬ 
ly,”  Andersen  said. 

Also,  the  syndicate  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  five  or  six  requests  a  day  for 
reprints  of  Johnston’s  series.  Permis¬ 
sions  director  Mary  Suggett  described 
this  as  an  “unusually  high”  total, 
matched  only  by  requests  for  some  of 
the  controversial  “Dooneshury”  series 
that  Garry  Trudeau  has  done  over  the 
years. 

Suggett  said  that  reprint  requests 
have  come  from  gay  and  lesbian  publi¬ 
cations,  weekly  and  alternative  news¬ 
papers,  individuals  and  others. 

One  person  fascinated  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  Johnston’s  series  is  Tulane 
University  communication  department 
chair  Kathleen  Turner,  author  of  the 
upcoming  book.  Images  of  Women  in 
Comic  Strips:  From  the  1890s  to  the 
1980s. 

Turner,  who  praised  Johnston  for 
tackling  the  issue  of  gay  teens,  noted 
that  the  reaction  to  the  sequence  “in¬ 
dicates  the  power  of  the  comic  strips.” 

She  said  that  all  cartoonists  make 
choices,  and  every  comic  presents 
some  point  of  view.  “We  can’t  draw  a 
clean  line  between  editorial  comments 
and  entertainment,”  Turner  stated. 

Turner  termed  it  “unfortunate”  that 
newspapers  pulling  Johnston’s  se¬ 
quence  “won’t  let  their  readers  decide 
for  themselves”  what  they  think  of  the 
strips. 

Johnston  did  note  that  she  has 
heard  that  some  newspapers  dropping 
the  sequence  are  sending  it  to  readers 
who  want  to  see  it. 

What  does  Johnston  now  think 
about  the  content  of,  and  the  reaction 
to,  her  storyline? 

“I’m  glad  that  1  did  it,”  Johnston  told 
E&P,  although  she  emphasized  that 
her  intent  was  not  to  “shock”  or  upset 
newspaper  editors  and  readers. 

The  Canadian  cartoonist  said  that, 
compared  with  some  of  the  material  on 
television,  the  content  of  her  “For  Bet¬ 
ter”  sequence  was  relatively  low-key. 

So  the  depth  of  anger  expressed  by 
Christian  fundamentalists  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  Americans  has  surprised 


Johnston,  whose  home  country  has  a 
more  open-minded  attitude  toward 
gays.  “It’s  been  painful,”  she  said.  “1 
have  not  just  sat  back  and  enjoyed  the 
controversy.” 

The  cartoonist  did  stress  that  she 
has  also  received  many  positive  com¬ 
ments,  including  some  from  people 
saying  that  her  series  may  help  gay 
teens  feel  better  about  themselves. 

Johnston,  who  began  “For  Better”  in 
1979,  is  a  past  president  of  the  U.S.- 
based  National  Cartoonists  Society 
and  a  past  winner  of  the  NCS  Reuben 
Award  as  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of 
the  Year.”  BE^P 


New  food  offerings 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  is  syndi¬ 
cating  color  photos  and  recipes  from 
the  Cole  Group,  which  publishes  cook¬ 
books. 

Copley  editorial  director  Nanette 
Wiser  said  the  news  service’s  “Cook¬ 
ing  Corner”  and  “Vegetarian  Views” 
columns  will  feature  photos  and 
recipes  from  the  Cole-published  Cali¬ 
fornia  Culinary  Academy  cookbook 
collection. 


Your  readers  will  relish  THE  HEALTHY  ' 
GOURMET,  our  recipe  column  that 
reaches  new  lows  in  sodium,  cholesterol 
and  calories.  It  also  hits  new  highs  in 
gourmet  cooking  that's  light  ‘n’  easy. 

Written  by  former  newspaper  food  edi¬ 
tor  and  restaurant  reviewer  Kit  Snedaker, 
who  made  Los  Angeles  palatable  for 
Harper  and  Row's  'The  Best  Places  to 
Eat  in  America." 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Round-headed  kid  wins  a 
game  with  round- tripper! 

Charles  Schulz  talks  about  why  Charlie  Brown  was 
allowed  to  smack  a  dramatic  home  run  in  ‘Peanuts’ 


by  David  As  tor 

THE  BOSTON  RED  Sox  haven’t  won 
a  World  Series  since  1918,  the  Chicago 
Cubs  haven’t  won  a  National  League 
pennant  since  1945  and  Charlie  Brown 
hasn’t  been  much  of  a  baseball  player 
since  “Peanuts”  began  in  1950. 

Until  March  30,  anyway.  On  that 
day,  comic  readers  were  startled  to 
learn  that  Charlie  Brown  had  clob¬ 
bered  a  game-winning  home  run. 
Brown’s  blast  —  which,  given  the  huge 
“Peanuts”  client  list,  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  shot  syndicated  around 
the  world”  —  resulted  in  media  cover¬ 
age  of  Ruthian  proportions. 

Charles  Schulz,  for  one,  said  he  was 
a  little  surprised  that  so  much  fuss  was 
made  over  the  round-headed  kid’s 
round-tripper. 

But  what  about  a  comic’s  tradition? 
Schulz  has  stated  in  the  past  that  car¬ 
toonists  shouldn’t  tamper  with  the  ba¬ 
sic  premises  of  their  strips. 

“My  break  with  tradition  was  so 
slight,”  responded  Schulz,  who  noted 
that  since  Charlie  Brown  has  gradual¬ 
ly  become  less  of  a  loser  over  the  years, 
being  a  baseball  hero  wasn’t  totally  out 
of  character. 

Schulz  added  that  Charlie  Brown 
will  not  always  be  as  successful  in  the 
future.  “1  can  still  go  back  and  have 


Charles  Schulz 


him  lose  a  game  40-0,”  said  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  creator. 

Also,  while  “Peanuts”  has  certainly 
had  its  traditions  over  the  years, 
Schulz  has  often  done  unexpected 
things  with  his  content  and  art. 

“He’s  always  experimenting,”  com¬ 
mented  United  vice  president/director 
of  comic  art  Sarah  Gillespie.  “That’s 
one  of  the  most  impressive  things 
about  him.  He  doesn’t  allow  a  moment 
of  stagnation  to  set  in.” 


Schulz  told  E&P  that  a  prime  rea¬ 
son  he  decided  to  have  Charlie  Brown 
swat  the  homer  was  to  show  the  char¬ 
acter  celebrating  his  hit. 

“1  had  such  a  good  time  drawing 
him  doing  cartwheels,”  he  remarked.  “1 
have  said  many  times  that  we  tend  to 
forget  that  cartooning  is  still  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  funny  pictures.  Comic  strips 
should  be  fun  to  look  at.” 

Then,  in  his  April  1  and  2  strips, 
Schulz  introduced  the  pitcher  who 
gave  up  the  home  run.  The  hurler,  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  great-granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  fictional  baseball  star  Roy  Hobbs 
(of  The  Natural,  a  novel  by  Bernard 
Malamud),  informed  Charlie  Brown 
that  he  had  ruined  her  “whole  life.” 

So,  noted  Gillespie,  Charlie  Brown 
“ultimately  stays  a  loser  even  when  he’s 
a  winner  because  he  wound  up  hurting 
someone  else.” 

Gillespie  admitted,  however,  that 
she  was  “as  surprised  as  any  other  read¬ 
er”  when  she  first  saw  the  March  30 
strip.  ■ES’P 


Ann,  Abby  reaction 

THE  NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
Foundation  received  more  than  80,000 
pieces  of  mail  within  three  days  after 
Ann  Landers  discussed  the  bone  dis¬ 
ease  in  her  Creators  Syndicate-dis¬ 
tributed  column. 

Also  eliciting  responses  was  a  “Dear 
Abby”  column  by  Abigail  Van  Buren  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Van  Buren  ran  a  letter  noting  that 
the  American  Library  in  Norwich, 
England,  could  help  people  with  such 
things  as  reestablishing  contact  with 
friends  they  knew  during  World  War  11. 
An  article  in  the  Norwich  Eastern  Dai' 
ly  Press  reported  that  the  library  was 
subsequently  swamped  with  requests. 


Charlie  Brown,  in  the  March  30  ‘Peanuts,’  does  cartwheels  that  would  make  Ozzie  Smith  proud. 
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Power  Corp.  buys 
stake  in  Southam 

TORONTO-BASED  SOUTHAM  Inc. 
has  agreed  to  sell  a  16.8%  interest  to 
Power  Corp.  of  Canada  for  (Canadian) 
$180  million. 

Subject  to  regulatory  approval,  the 
private  placement  sale  includes  about 
13  million  shares  at  $14  each  from 
Southam’s  treasury  stock. 

Power  gets  three  representatives  on 
Southam’s  board. 

The  deal  follows  Hollinger  Inc.’s  ac¬ 
quisition  of  22.5%  of  Southam  from 
Torstar  Corp. 

After  the  Power  acquisition,  Hollinger 
and  Power  will  each  own  18.7%  of 
Southam,  Hollinger  said  in  a  separate 
statement. 

Southam  is  also  considering  a  rights 
offering  to  shareholders  that  could  yield 
$75  million. 

Md.  Senate  kills  bill 

A  BILL  THAT  would  have  prohibited 
state  and  local  police  from  releasing  the 
names  of  crime  victims  was  killed  in 
Feb.  by  the  Maryland  Senate  Judicial 
Proceedings  Committee. 

Sen.  May  Boergers,  who  made  the 
motion  to  kill  the  bill,  said  she  did  so 
with  “a  strong  message  to  the  media”  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  crime  victims  and 
their  need  for  privacy. 

The  hill  by  Sen.  Janice  Piccinini 
would  have  prohibited  the  release  of 
names  and  addresses  of  most  victims  of 
violent  crimes.  It  would  not  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  names  of  murder  victims  or 
people  who  were  missing. 

Piccinini  said  that  news  coverage 
adds  to  the  trauma  for  victims  of  crime. 
It  also  discourages  some  people  from  re¬ 
porting  crimes,  she  said. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  most  po¬ 
lice  agencies  in  Maryland,  except  Balti¬ 
more  police  officials.  They  said  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  black  out  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  before  releasing  crime  reports 
would  put  an  intolerable  burden  on  an 
understaffed  police  force. 

Representatives  of  Maryland  news¬ 
papers  said  a  law  was  not  needed  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  trend  away  from  report¬ 
ing  names. 

They  said  passage  of  the  bill  would 
hamper  efforts  to  keep  people  informed 


on  crime  in  their  cities  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  And  it  would  make  it  difficult 
for  newspapers  to  monitor  activities  of 
police  to  see  how  well  they  are  perform¬ 
ing,  the  committee  was  told.  —  AP 

Career  advice  offered 

MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  the 
career  guidance  magazine  produced  for 
college  students  by  the  National  Business 
Employment  Weekly,  has  just  published 
its  annual  four-color  glossy  edition. 

“Foretelling  a  Brighter  Job  Market” 
contains  advice  for  job  hunting  and 
defining  career  goals  and  reports  econ¬ 
omists’  predictions  for  an  improved  job 
market  for  1993  graduates. 

The  edition  is  sponsored  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Honda  Motor  Co. 

Managing  Your  Career  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Employment  Weekly  are 
published  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  which 
also  publishes  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Barron's  and  other  periodicals. 

Publishers  Express 
adds  Phoenix  papers 

THE  PRIVATE  MAIL  company  Pub¬ 
lishers  Express  has  completed  a  deal  for 
Arizona  Senior  World  Newspapers  Inc. 
of  Phoenix  to  act  as  a  local  distributor 
of  national  catalogs,  magazines  and 
advertising. 

Pub  Ex  says  that  at  rates  below  what 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  charges,  it  deliv¬ 
ers  over  60  printed  products  through  lo¬ 
cal  affiliates  in  30  markets. 

Senior  World,  publisher  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  for  senior  citizens,  has  set  up  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  private-delivery  company,  Ari¬ 
zona  Alternate  Postal  Service,  to  han¬ 
dle  delivery  of  second-  and  third-class 
addressed  mail. 

Delivering  a  message 

THE  DAILY  ITEM  of  Sunbury,  Pa., 
has  a  new  large  truck  that  delivers  a 
message  about  learning,  as  well  as 
newspapers. 

The  large  panel  truck  is  a  moving 
billboard  for  the  paper’s  Newspaper  in 
Education  program.  On  each  of  its 
sides  is  a  changing  message  and  the 
NIE  logo. 


Successful  fund-raiser 

DONATIONS  FOR  THE  Seattle  Times' 
Fund  for  the  Needy  reached  a  record 
high  of  $420,238  for  the  1992-93  fund 
year,  it  was  announced. 

“This  really  speaks  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area,”  said  Times  publisher  Frank 
Blethen. 

Funds  were  earmarked  for  such  basic 
services  as  food,  heat,  health  care, 
parental  support  and  help  for  abused 
children. 

A  total  of  $3,802,318  has  been  donat¬ 
ed  in  the  14-year  history  of  the  fund,  all 
of  which  goes  to  charities,  according  to 
a  spokeswoman.  “None  is  deducted  for 
overhead  by  the  Times  or  the  agencies,” 
she  added. 

A  major  portion  of  the  money  is 
raised  through  an  in-paper  campaign 
which  ran  this  year  from  November  to 
February.  Twice  a  week  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  feature  stories  about  local  people 
in  need  who  are  helped  by  participating 
agencies.  Nine  reporters  and  three  edi¬ 
tors  formed  an  editorial  task  force  for 
the  campaign. 

Freedom  Forum 
awards  grant  to  HE 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM,  Arlington, 
Va.,  has  announced  that  it  will  award 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  HE,  $175,000  to  establish  a 
Canadian-Mexican-United  States  Jour¬ 
nalist  Exchange  this  year. 

The  Trilateral  Journalist  Exchange 
will  enable  12  journalists  to  work  direct¬ 
ly  with  host  publications  in  the  three 
countries,  Freedom  Forum  said. 

Hall  of  Famers 

TERRY  HUNT,  SENIOR  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  C.  Thomas  Hardin,  director  of 
photography  for  the  Detroit  News,  have 
been  selected  for  induction  into  the 
Kentucky  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Robert  S.  Allison,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Doe-Anderson 
Advertising  Agency  in  Louisville,  was 
selected  for  the  Kentucky  Advertising 
Hall  of  Fame  at  UK. 
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Houston  paper 
aimed  at  teens 

THE  HOUSTON  DEFENDER,  a 
black-oriented  newspaper,  has  launched 
the  Campus  Defender,  a  tabloid  publi¬ 
cation  aimed  at  middle  school  and  high 
school  students. 

The  free,  bimonthly  publication  is 
distributed  at  Houston  area  schools. 

Written  by  teen-agers,  the  CD  fea¬ 
tures  such  regular  columns  as  “What’s 
Hot  and  What’s  Not,”  “Teen  Backtalk” 
and  “What’s  the  411?” 

Chicago  Tribune 
sponsors  Chicago 
Bull’s  program 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  is  now 
the  exclusive  sponsor  of  the  Chicago 
Bulls  professional  basketball  team’s  Stay 
in  School  program. 

The  Tribune  will  promote  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  billboards  and  newspaper 
promotional  ads  through  June. 

All  27  National  Basketball  Associa¬ 
tion  teams  are  part  of  the  national  cam¬ 
paign,  which  includes  school  visits  by 
NBA  players  and  televised  public  ser¬ 
vice  announcements. 

Catholic  paper 
editors  resign 

THE  EDITOR,  NEWS  editor  and 
three-member  editorial  board  of  the 
weekly  Catholic  Transcript  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  quit  the  paper  March  11,  con¬ 
tending  that  policies  of  the  executive 
director,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gatzak,  com¬ 
promised  their  journalistic  integrity. 

Survey  to  check 
compliance  with 
open  records  act 

TWO  LEADING  JOURNALISM  orga¬ 
nizations  will  conduct  a  statewide  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  if  local  governments 
obey  the  California  Public  Records  Act. 

Created  by  the  Oakland-based  First 
Amendment  Project  (FAP),  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Sunshine  Survey  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 


Association  and  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profession¬ 
al  Journalists. 

The  poll  was  tested  last  year  by  FAP 
and  the  Oakland  Tribune,  which  found 
that  only  two  of  20  cities  and  counties 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  met  the 
Public  Records  Act’s  basic  legal  require¬ 
ments:  responding  quickly  and  charging 
only  copying  costs  when  asked  for  doc¬ 
uments  under  the  law. 

“We  fear  that  the  appalling  record  of 
Bay  area  governments  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,”  said  FAP  founder  and 
co-director  Mark  Goldwitz. 

Co-director  James  Wheaton  said 
journalists  throughout  the  state  will  be 
asked  for  help  in  the  project.  A  guide¬ 
book  explaining  how  newspapers  can 
duplicate  the  survey  has  been  mailed  to 
to  CNPA  members  and  SPJ  chapters 
throughout  California. 

Newspapers  will  be  asked  to  target 
local  government  agencies,  ask  them  for 
their  public  records  policies,  and  then 
attempt  to  get  all  their  requests  and  re¬ 
sponses  processed  under  the  Public 
Records  Act  in  the  past  year. 

The  collected  data  will  be  used  by 
CNPA  and  SPJ  in  efforts  to  tighten  the 
act. 

Printing  and  postage  for  the  mailing 
were  donated  by  Bruce  Brugmann, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  and  chairman  of  the  SPJ 
chapter’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee. 

Honor  for  Denver 
sportswriter  meets 
opposition 

THE  MAYOR  OF  Denver  wants  to 
honor  the  late  sportswriter  Dick  Con¬ 
nor,  but  some  City  Council  members 
have  reservations,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  reported. 

Mayor  Wellington  Webb  proposed 
that  a  stretch  of  West  17  th  Avenue  be¬ 
tween  Mile  High  Stadium  and  the  Mc- 
Nichols  Sports  Arena  be  renamed  Dick 
Connor  Avenue. 

However,  such  a  move  would  alter 
Denver’s  grid  system  and  confuse  dri¬ 
vers,  Councilwoman  Mary  DeGroot 
told  the  News. 

“It’s  nothing  against  Dick  Connor,” 
she  was  quoted  as  saying,  adding  that 
she  would  like  to  honor  Connor  by 


naming  a  non-numbered  street  or  a 
building  after  the  veteran  sportswriter. 

Connor,  who  worked  for  both  the 
News  and  the  Denver  Post  in  his  32 -year 
career,  died  of  cancer  last  December. 

Alderman  commits 
suicide  after 
talking  to  editor 

MINUTES  AFTER  TALKING  to  Paul 
Thibodeau,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Herald,  city  aider- 
man  Paul  Mangiafico,  71,  fatally  shot 
himself  March  19. 

Mangiafico  had  phoned  Thibodeau, 
ending  the  conversation  by  threatening 
to  kill  himself.  Thibodeau  dialed  911 
and  police  located  the  alderman  on  a 
city  street,  where  he  displayed  a  hand¬ 
gun,  spoke  briefly  and  then  shot  him¬ 
self. 

Thibodeau  said  that  he  had  spoken 
with  Mangiafico  after  getting  a  tip  that 
police  were  executing  a  search  warrant 
in  connection  with  a  sexual  assault  case 
involving  a  child. 

Mangiafico  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  newspaper,  which  had  published 
stories  about  his  outspoken  role  on  the 
New  Britain  Common  Council. 

API  selects  fellows 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  Institute  has 
selected  12  fellows  for  its  1993  Minority 
Journalism  Educators  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  program  includes  a  six-day  semi¬ 
nar  at  API’s  headquarters  in  Reston, 
Va.,  followed  by  a  monthlong  newspa¬ 
per  internship. 

This  year’s  participants  are:  Michael 
E.  Abrams,  Florida  A&M  University; 
Samuel  A.  Adeleye,  Hampton  Univer¬ 
sity;  William  C.  Allen,  Xavier  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisiana;  Emmanuel  C.  Alozie, 
Lincoln  University;  Shirley  H.  Bell, 
North  Carolina  A&T  University; 
Cathy  M.  Jackson,  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University;  Hatti  M.  Jones,  Alcorn 
State  University;  Sandra  A.  Lee  and 
Gaylon  E.  Murray,  Grambling  State 
University;  Francis  C.  McDonald,  Nor¬ 
folk  State  University;  James  D. 
Mcjunkins,  Clark  Atlanta  University; 
and  Richard  H.  M’Bayo,  Bowie  State 
University. 
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Publisher  pleads 
guilty  to  inflating 
circulation  figures 

PUBLISHER  CHRISTOPHER  G. 
Hagedorn  has  pleaded  guilty  to  inflat¬ 
ing  circulation  figures  of  four  of  his  New 
York  City  area  newspapers. 

Hagedorn,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
was  sentenced  to  a  conditional  dis¬ 
charge,  which  results  in  charges  being 
dropped  if  he  does  not  commit  a  crime 
for  a  year.  New  York  Newsday  reported. 
The  company  he  is  president  of,  Hage¬ 
dorn  Communications  Corp.  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  was  fined  the  maximum 
$10,000. 

Hagedorn  admitted  that  he  had  filed 
phony  circulation  claims  last  October 
for  Real  Estate  Weekly,  Bronx  Home 
News,  Town  &  Village  in  Manhattan 
and  Parkchester  News  in  the  Bronx. 


according  to  marketing  director  Karen 
Baker. 

“We  ran  one  ad  a  week  for  three 
weeks  [for  the  faxed  recipes]  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  phenomenal,”  Baker  said. 
“We  filled  782  orders  for  Christmas 
cookies  during  that  time.” 

The  recipes  were  taken  from  the 
Bee’s  database  and  were  recommended 
by  food  editor  Madeline  Davidson. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  demand  for 
the  cookie  directions  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  Bee  gave  them  out  free. 
Customers  pay  $10  a  month  for  faxed 
sports  and  business  items. 

The  idea  for  the  recipes.  Baker  ex¬ 
plained,  was  to  keep  trying  different 
categories  of  information  “to  find  one 
that  pushed  people’s  buttons.  I  had  a 
hunch  recipes  might  get  a  response  — 
and  they  did.” 

Another  goal  was  to  try  to  gain  more 
exposure  for  FAX+Plus. 

Each  request  for  recipes  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  menu  of  available  cate¬ 
gories  and  directions  on  how  to  use  the 
service. 

The  Bee  sold  an  ad  across  the  bottom 
of  each  recipe  cover  sheet  for  a  minimal 
charge. 

“Because  of  the  volume  of  faxes  that 
went  out,  the  sponsorship  barely  cov¬ 
ered  our  costs,”  Baker  said,  “hut  it  was 
worth  it  just  to  discover  what  kinds  of 
information  are  in  demand  via  fax.” 

According  to  Baker,  the  recipe  expe¬ 
rience  proved  there  is  a  niche  for  fax 
products. 

“There  are  two  distinct  newspaper 
applications  for  fax  that  I  think  we 
need  to  pursue,”  she  continued.  “Offer¬ 
ing  targeted  information  that  we  don’t 
have  room  to  publish  in  the  daily  paper, 
and  reusing  what’s  already  in  our  data¬ 
base.” 

Mid- America  moves 

THE  MID-AMERICA  Press  Institute 
has  moved  its  headquarters  from  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  to 
the  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence. 

The  move  came  with  the  retirement 
of  W.  Manion  Rice  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  for  MPl.  Rice,  who  retired  three 
years  ago  from  the  faculty  of  SIU’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  had  served  as  executive 
secretary  of  MPI  since  the  organization 
was  started  in  1968. 

Mid-America  Press  is  an  organization 
of  more  than  100  newspapers  in  a  20- 
state  area  in  the  middle  of  America.  It 
provides  low-cost,  midcareer  training 
for  newspaper  people  at  seminars,  gen¬ 
erally  held  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  governed 


by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  27 
editors  from  daily  papers  ranging  from 
very  small  to  metropolitan. 

Jefferson 
Fellows  named 

THIRTEEN  JOURNALISTS  FROM 
eight  countries  have  been  selected  as 
1993  Jefferson  Fellows  by  the  East-West 
Center  in  Honolulu. 

Fellows  are:  from  Australia — Verona 
Burgess  of  the  Canberra  Times;  Chi¬ 
na — Gu  Chengwen  of  China  Daily, 
Beijing;  Hong  Kong — Terry  Cheng  of 
the  Hong  Kong  Standard;  India — S.P. 
Singh,  political  columnist.  New  Delhi; 
Japan — Toyo  Keizai  of  Nozomu  NakaO' 
ka;  Pakistan — Abid  Ali  Syed  of  the 
Karachi  News;  the  Philippines — Ceres 
P.  Doyo  of  the  Philippine  Daily  Inquirer; 
the  United  States — Ellen  Debenport  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Marilyn 
Greene  of  USA  Today,  David  Morrison 
of  the  National  Journal,  Valerie  Reit- 
man  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Carolyn 
Robinson  of  CNN  and  Trudy  Rubin  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

lAPA  voices 
concern 

THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  expressed  concern  over  press 
problems  in  Haiti,  Chile  and  Peru. 

The  organization  cited  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  Haitian  radio  reporter  while 
covering  a  military  demonstration,  law¬ 
suits  brought  against  two  Chilean  mag¬ 
azine  editors,  and  proposed  changes  for 
Peru’s  constitution. 

Houston  Post 
rodeo  section 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  published  its 
most  successful  preview  section  for  the 
Houston  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo  in 
four  years,  according  to  Pete  Laraway, 
senior  vice  president  of  advertising. 

The  32-page  section  contained  22 
pages  of  advertising,  a  33%  increase 
over  1992. 

Money  Expo 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  Money  Expo,  which 
attracted  more  than  500  readers  who 
were  able  to  obtain  free  advice  from  fi¬ 
nancial  experts. 


Minority 

scholarships  awarded 

FOUR  STUDENTS  HAVE  been  cho¬ 
sen  to  receive  Knight-Ridder  minority 
scholarships. 

Journalism  scholarships  go  to  Jason 
Butler  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Ivelys 
Figueroa  of  Philadelphia,  and  business- 
side  scholarships  were  awarded  to 
Lawrence  Patrick  of  Detroit  and  Dami¬ 
an  Benders  of  Fairfax  Station,  Va. 

The  winners,  all  graduating  high 
school  seniors,  will  receive  $5,000  per 
year  for  four  years  and  will  work  as  stu¬ 
dent  interns  at  Knight-Ridder  compa¬ 
nies  beginning  this  summer. 

An  appetite  for 
faxed  information 

THE  FRESNO  (CALIF.)  Bee  believes 
it  has  pushed  the  right  button  to  whip 
up  an  appetite  for  faxed  information. 

The  paper’s  new  sports  and  business 
information  via  its  FAX+Plus  service 
got  off  to  a  pretty  good  start  but  did  not 
even  come  close  to  creating  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  system’s  pie  and  cookie 
recipes. 

The  culinary  service  began  with  holi¬ 
day  pie  recipes,  which  were  promoted 
in  the  paper’s  weekly  food  section.  Over 
160  readers  asked  for  faxed  copies  of  the 
pie  formula. 

The  fax  machine  really  heated  up 
when  editorial  highlighted  cookie 
recipes  on  the  food  section’s  front  page. 
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Report 

Continued  from  page  10 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

bution  as  evidence,  but  few  first-person 
stories  contain  any  significant  amount 
of  verifiable  attribution? 

I  am  most  alarmed  by  the  current 
trend  toward  stories  that  echo  “1,  jury.” 

“1  am  a  survivor  of  incest,”  Barbara 
Dolan  wrote  in  the  Oct.  7,  1991  issue 
of  Time.  Her  account  of  her  own  sexu¬ 
al  abuse  committed  by  her  mother  is 
emotional  and  harrowing,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  called  unbiased.  Dolan’s  per¬ 
sonal  story  ran  as  a  sidebar  to  a  feature 
she  co-authored  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
cest.  If  a  reader  assumes,  as  1  did,  that 
the  two  articles  were  written  nearly  si¬ 
multaneously,  what  is  the  reader  to 
think  of  Dolan’s  objectivity  in  the 
main  article? 

1  wonder  if  such  stories  do  not  also 
raise  separate  questions  about  slander, 
due  process  and  the  presumption  of 
innocence.  Because  readers  do  not 
see  any  opposing  viewpoints,  they 
may  assume  too  readily  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  are  mutely  admitting  to  the 
charges  leveled. 

On  this  subject,  1  believe  editors  and 
reporters  should  not  too  quickly  dis¬ 
miss  the  power  the  printed  word  car-  | 
ries  in  the  lives  of  people.  1  recall  an 
incident  last  year  when  the  student 
newspaper  at  a  Midwestern  university 
ran  a  student’s  first-person  account  of 
sexual  harassment  by  a  science  instruc¬ 
tor.  The  instructor  committed  suicide 
on  the  day  the  paper  hit  the  stands. 

1  will  agree  that  the  instructor  made 
his  own  decision  and  was  not  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  student,  but  1  believe  the 
availability  of  a  printing  press  should 
not  exempt  any  reporter  from  following 
the  normal  channels  to  address  griev¬ 
ances  open  to  all  citizens. 

1  offer  an  analogy:  If  Mrs.  Public 
called  the  city  desk  and  accused  John 
Rascal  of  murdering  Mrs.  Public’s  hus¬ 
band,  no  editor  would  run  the  story 
until  checking  with  the  police  to  see  if 
Rascal  were  a  suspect  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Public.  My  question  is  this:  Why 
are  the  accusations  of  a  reporter  im¬ 
mune  to  that  sort  of  fact  checking? 

There’s  one  more  annoying  trend  in 
first-person  writing  which  1  am  oblig¬ 
ated  to  mention.  That  is  the  “Hey, 
look  at  me”  approach  from  the  Walter 
Winchell  School  of  Journalism. 

“Me,  1  feel  lucky.  The  lanky,  taciturn 
icon  is  but  inches  away  this  noon  hour 
in  Manhattan.  And  he  is  all  mine  until 
the  clock  strikes  1.  1  figure  if  my  luck 
holds  up,  1  could  come  away  with  sev¬ 


eral  complete  sentences. 

“Clint  at  62  isn’t  Dirty  Harry  any¬ 
more.” 

Apparently  the  actor  isn’t  Clint 
Eastwood  anymore  either.  To  Knight- 
Ridder’s  Judy  Gerstel,  he  is  just 
Clint,  and  there  is  no  need  to  stand 
on  formalities  such  as  full  identifica¬ 
tion  after  you  have  spent  an  hour 
with  an  interview  subject.  Let  me  ask 
you,  though,  isn’t  that  last  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  just  a  little  too 
condescending? 

1  read  an  article  in  Playboy  last  year 
in  which  columnist  Kevin  Cook 
dubbed  this  current  trend  toward  the 
first  person  “Ego  Journalism.”  Cook  fo¬ 
cused  on  celebrity  profiles  in  which 
the  writer  outshines  the  celebrity.  His 
most  outrageous  example  was  a  Red- 
book  profile  of  Barbara  Bush  written  by 
Judith  Viorst  in  which  the  author  men¬ 
tions  herself  59  times  in  40  paragraphs. 

Here  is  a  favorite  of  mine  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star  of  July  19: 

“  ‘This  is  Robert  Redford  calling.  You 
got  to  the  ladies’  room  OK?  Everything’s 
fine?  1  don’t  want  any  tension  while 
we’re  talking.’  The  actor-director-pro- 
ducer  is  on  the  telephone  from  West- 
port,  Conn.,  concerned  that  waiting  for 
his  long-overdue  phone  call  has  kept  a 
reporter  from  answering  nature’s  call.” 

Staff  writer  Bonnie  Britton  man¬ 
aged  to  combine  Ego  Journalism,  scat- 
ology,  and  a  certain  peevishness  (Who 
is  this  star  to  keep  a  reporter  waiting?) 
into  two  sentences.  The  story,  which 
concerned  Bedford’s  controversial  film 
about  American  Indian-rights  activist 
Leonard  Peltier,  seems  trivial  after  such 
a  riveting  lead. 

1  suppose  those  editors  who  once 
enforced  strict  rules  against  the  creep¬ 
ing  “1”  are  no  longer  fashionable  in  the 
modern  kinder,  gentler  newsroom,  but 
they  seem  to  have  grasped  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  journalism. 

News  may  be  what  a  reporter  says  it 
is,  to  paraphrase  David  Brinkley,  but 
what  the  reporter  says  is  not  news.  To 
me,  the  job  of  a  reporter  is  to  report, 
not  to  share  an  experience.  1  think 
that  job  should  be  left  to  Hunter  S. 
Thompson,  who  does  it  much  better, 
in  my  opinion.  BES?? 

News  &  Observer 
available  on  CD-ROM 

NEWSBANK  INC.,  NEW  Canaan, 
Conn.,  publisher  of  news  information 
services,  has  begun  offering  the  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  Nem  &  Observer  on  CD-ROM. 


There  were  343  journalists  arrested 
or  detained  in  1992  and  226  were  ha¬ 
rassed,  while  those  threatened  num¬ 
bered  173,  and  189  news  outlets  were 
restricted  or  closed. 

Although  CPJ  does  not  rank  nations 
in  terms  of  press  freedoms  or  limita¬ 
tions,  the  report  did  note  certain  coun¬ 
tries  “where  especially  troubling  devel¬ 
opments  are  taking  place.” 

According  to  CPJ,  those  nations  are: 
“Turkey,  where  journalists  are  being 
executed;  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  where 
journalists  are  getting  shot  by  snipers 
and  hit  by  shrapnel;  India,  where  jour¬ 
nalists  find  themselves  targets  in  riots 
and  separatist  conflicts;  China,  where 
at  least  27  journalists  suffer  in  prison; 
and  Haiti,  where  journalists  are  rou¬ 
tinely  menaced  and  beaten.” 

Also:  “Sri  Lanka,  where  ‘hired  guns’ 
are  paid  to  rough  up  reporters;  Peru 
and  Venezuela,  where  old-fashioned 
coup  attempts  and  new-fashioned  ‘self¬ 
coups’  are  used  as  pretexts  for  clamping 
down  on  press  coverage;  Cameroon 
and  Zaire,  where  opposition  printing 
plants  get  attacked  and  journalists  get 
threatened  and  harassed  with  regulari¬ 
ty;  and  Algeria,  where  the  government 
suspended  independent  newspapers  to 
quiet  voices  of  opposition.”  BE6?P 

Brazil 

Continued  from  page  14 

that  Farias,  Collor’s  finance  guru,  had 
shoveled  at  least  $32  million  into  Col- 
lor  family  bank  accounts  since  the 
1989  election,  was  giving  Mrs.  Collor  a 
$20,000  monthly  allowance  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  jewelry,  and  had  paid  the  first 
lady’s  $33,000  bill  for  orthodontal 
work. 

Farias  has  been  charged  with  cor¬ 
ruption,  fraud  and  non-payment  of 
taxes.  If  convicted,  he  could  face  a 
maximum  50-year  jail  sentence. 

The  former  president’s  wife  Rosane 
has  been  charged  with  misappropriat¬ 
ing  $200,000  from  a  national  charity 
she  headed. 

Since  Collor’s  impeachment  last 
September,  Vice  President  Itamar  Fran¬ 
ca  has  been  acting  as  president  and  is 
expected  to  be  a  candidate  if  there  is  a 
presidential  election  next  year. 

On  April  21,  a  national  plebiscite 
will  be  held  to  determine  whether  to 
retain  the  presidential  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  change  to  a  monarchy,  repub¬ 
lic  or  parliamentary  system.  BE5?P 
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ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
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Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
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CARTOONS 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Daily,  weekly  or  occasional 
For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 


COMEDY  COLUMN 


NEWSREAL  a  topical  comedy  column  by 
veteran  Bob  Hope  writer,  Bob  Mills. 
Featured  on  LA's  KABC  Talk  Radio. 
350  words  faxed  daily.  Call  for  sample, 
low  rates  (818)  980-8445. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
ready.  Affordable.  Info  (800) 
533-0073. 


FREE  FEATURES 


FREE  FEATURE  "Public  Opinion  Forum' 
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asks  readers  to  vote.  Results  given  in 
next  week's  column.  Pre-set  2  cols  x  8" 
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"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  .-ates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
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illusion  that  it  has  been  mastered. 

Stanley  Kubrick 


INVESTORS  WANTED 

CONSCIENTIOUS  working  partner/ 
investor  sought  for  small,  fast¬ 
growing  Caribbean  weekly.  Serious 
inquiries  only  to  Box  6301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  PARALEGAL  MAGA¬ 
ZINE.  No  money  down.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing  templates  and  lift  of  3,500  Cali¬ 
fornia  paralegals  included.  Will 
train  new  owner.  Call  (805)  528-8705. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 
(406)  586-6621. _ 
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(212)  929-1259 


INCREASE  BABY  BOOMER  READER- 
SHIP,  EARN  25%  COMMISSION 

"IN  THE  MONEY."  America's  only 
CPA/PFS  (Personal  Financial 
Specialist)  written  column  on  MONEY 
and  how  to  accumulate  it.  Weekly,  700 
word,  Q&A  format  gives  reader  a  person¬ 
alized  response  from  a  qualified 
professional.  Weekly  rates  as  low  as 
$5.  Samples,  rates.  Order  today  and 
get  your  share  of  burgeoning  audience  of 
Baby  boomers  plus  earn  25%  commis¬ 
sion  on  Special  Report  sales  generated 
by  your  publication.  Write  Ronald  F. 
Palmer,  CPA/PFS,  28990  Pacific 
Coost  Hwy.,  Suite  #216,  Malibu,  CA 
90265.  Or  Fax  (310)  457-9196. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
ChaHes  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelawna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SOAP  OPERA 


The  best  weekly  summaries  updated  early 
Tuesday  am  (or  next  week.  FAX,  modem. 
(312)  588-2288. 


BUSINESS  OF  SPORTS  -  legal, 
economic  issues  incisively 
explained  by  sparts  lawyer/ radio  anal¬ 
yst.  Twice  weekly,  375  vrards.  Sample, 
rates:  Harmon  Gallant,  PO  Box  1717, 
Evanston,  IL  60204,  (708)  328-0164. 
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To  order  your  copy  contact  our 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  core  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  ■  Appraisers  ■  Consultants 
FO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(414)  272-6173 

Above  Average 
PERFORAAANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  (or  sale  and  purchase  or  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  nevrspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  ■  Appraisals  ■  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personaf  service. 
Call  tor  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokeroge-Consulting 
John  L  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  wwk.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

miLUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

20  year  old  New  England  weekly  for  sale 
plus  other  publications.  Will  sell 
for  gross.  Real  estate  optional.  Owners 
retiring.  Qualified  buyers  only.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GEORGIA  established  shopper  doing 
$280,000,  20,000  cir.,  priced 
right. 

NEW  JERSEY  long  established  paid 
weekly,  3,000  cir.  $150,000.  Legals. 
MASSACHUSETTS  established  news¬ 
paper  with  growth  potential  for  husband- 
wire  team;  Nice  town.  Asking  $50,000. 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  group  grossing 
$425,000  with  paid/free  publica¬ 
tions.  Legal  paper. 

NEW  JERSEY  group,  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  in  good  area.  $500,000  gross. 

MAINE.  10,000  circ.  free  with  nearly 
$300,000  in  sales,  growing  rapidly 
even  during  recession. 

MAINE.  An  18,000  circ.  free  paper  in 
$325,000  sales  range  dominates 
county;  great  lifestyle. 

MAINE.  Coast.  Monthly  Good  retirement 
or  starter  paper,  6,O0O  circ. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  Three-paper  group, 
16,000  free  doing  $500,000  can  m 
bought  with  $150,000  down. 

U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Get  away  to 
the  ideal  location  and  put  your 
skills  to  work  on  established  weekly. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  536-1900 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

HEALTH  forces  sale  of  this  estab¬ 
lished  western  upstate  NY  weekly.  Ideal 
owner/operator  situation  for  1  st  TB. 
Flexible  terms  if  you  can  act  now.  L. 
Grimes  (301)  540-0636. 

$1.4  million  gross.  $300,000 
cash  net. 

54,000  free  and  paid  circulation. 
New  York  State,  JM&A  (614)  889- 
9747. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

UNIQUE,  PROFITABLE,  established 
weekly  newspaper  with  over  5000  paid 
subscribers  in  Central  New  Jersey 
available  (or  purchase.  This  newspaper 
is  103  years  old  with  consistent 
history  of  profits.  Assets  include 
modern  Macintosh  equipment.  Ideal  (or  a 
family  or  an  experienced  operator  who 
desires  to  own.  Quality  real  estate 
also  available.  Call  ChaHie  Wrubel, 
Wrubel  Communications,  (201) 
796-8621 . 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


STRONG  WEEKLY  with  two  specialty 
pubs  in  good  newspaper  town.  Gross 
$690,000.  Cash  flow  to  owner 
$155,000.  Price  of  $950,000 
includes  building  valued  at 
160,000.  Terms. 

Two  semi-weeklies  20  miles  apart  in 
southwest  growth  area.  Combined annual 
revenue  $  1 ,300,000.  Cash  (low  to  owner 
$290,000.  nice  building/plant 
included.  Owned  by  same  family  46 
years. 

Profitable  county-wide  weekly.  Annual 
sales  $205,000.  Asking  $225,000. 

Growing  weekly  with  gross  of 
$620,000  and  paid  circulatian  of 
6,100.  Priced  at  $700,000.  Terms. 

Rickenbacher  AAedia  Company 
3828  Mockingbird  Ln.,  Dallas,  TX 
75205. 

(214)  520-7025 

UNIQUE  WEEKLY  in  Zone  9. 

$270,000  gross. 

Box  6284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Bay  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SELL  US  YOUR  underperforming  daily/ 
weekly  newspaper  or  shopper  in  zone  3, 
4,5  or  6.  Paul  Fink,  Chattanooga 
Communications,  Inc.,  4600  Brainerd 
Road,  Chattanooga,  TN  3741 1  (61 5) 
698-5306. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

SELL  YOUR  PUBLICATION  to  someone 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  and  who 
will  continue  the  tradition.  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  qualified  investor  with  15 
years  advertising  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  whose  family  sold 
our  publications  to  a  large  chain  now 
seeks  to  acquire  and  rebuild.  Swift  re¬ 
sponse  -  no  brokers.  Send  letter  and 
current  issue  to:  Box  6311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

AGFA  RPS  6100  Dt^ite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

ROYAL  ZENITH  200  S  drum  scanner 
with  monitor.  Good  clean  operating 
condition.  Was  purchased  factory 
reconditioned  in  1990.  Available 
immediately.  H.  Scroggins  or  R. 
Pifer,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register, 
(419)  625-5500. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

Wing-Lynch  film  processor,  set  up  for 
E-6.  Three  years  old,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Includes  water  panel,  solution 
recovery  wstem,  manuals,  many  extras. 
Asking  $7^000.  Ph.  (208)  336-5541 . 

FURNITURE 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

iwerTr"*  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
LJ£2  Chicogo,  II  60656 


2  1990  Kansa  Inserters  3  into  1, 
maintenance  log-well  maintained 
135,000,  available  immediately. 
Call  Dave  Marcum  at  the  Utah  County 
Journal,  (801)  226-1983. 

7  each  1983  Nolan  Under  Wraps. 
Call  Lori  Roper,  (602)  271-7384. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Coll  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
AAAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

FACSIMILE  EQUIPMENT 


MAILRCX)M 


MAILROOM 

Reconditioned  FERAG  newspaper  Single 
Copy  Conveyor  and  other  equipment. 
Guaranteed.  Available  now.  Installation. 
Call  Bob  Massarello.  FERAG,  Inc. 
(215)  788-0892. 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 

1 -$1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 
MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REAAANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  perfarmance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

~~  USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1984  Eocom  Laserite.  1976  Napp  Plate 
exposing  Tower. 

Call  Lari  Roper,  (602)  271-7384 

19  coin-operated  newsstands,  good 
condition.  Cost  $200  new.  If  you  pick 
up,  $100,  (614)  654-5578. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

TWO  (2)  units  Compugraphic  8600 
typesetters.  Factory  maintained,  on  the 
floor,  running  and  in  good  shape.  Make  an 
offer  to:  Leo  Hartman,  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  (419)  625-5500. 


FOR  SALE 

FULLY  OPERATIONAL 
Two  (2)  EOCOM  READER/WRIHRS 
Four  (4)  EOCOM  WRITERS 

This  equipment  is  currently  in  service  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation.  For  more  information  including  a  parts 
list,  call:  201-877-4083. 
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OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING'^  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG'^  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING^  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week  I 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 ‘675 *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
10-Footprint  Goss  Colorliner, 
installed  new  1990,  22"  cut-off, 
available  now  -  50"  reels. 

9- unit  1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(560  mm)  cut-off,  with  5  half  decks, 
45"  RTP-s. 

10- unit  Goss  Metroliner  (brand  nev^ 
double  3:2  (older  with  22  3/4"  cut-ofr 
7-unit/3-half  deck  Goss  Metro,  23 

9/16"  cut-off,  1978  vintage. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/onqle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Sin^-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

COLORKING  1983  -  2  units,  KJ-6 
with  perf.  Complete  Press.  Contact 
MARQUEZ  GRAPHICS  (305)  595-901 2. 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  (older,  can  be  seen  running. 
V/esco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  mIaN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


Goss  Urbanite  automatic  pasters 
8  -  42"  3-arm  reels,  AGS  digital 
controls,  simplified  tensions. 

Urbanite  substructure  complete 
(or  8-unit  press.  Y-columns,  wall 
Brackets,  pedestals  etc. 

60HP  DC  Motors,  shop  overhauled. 
2-GE  press  dirves,  10  unit  DC/SCR 

ALLEMAN  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC, 
(505)  294-0450 

PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Rolond  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  nigh  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  Muller  227S 
inserters  Kansa  480  inserters.  (800)  356- 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 
Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  (or  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S’ervices  MAN'ogement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.LC.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEA4ARKET1NG  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  Paper  People" 
Specializing  in  upgrades 
&  stop  savers 

Allan  Schreibman  (313)  399-6100 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  arid  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

AAARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)545-6908  1(505)842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  MM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEAAS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
lodderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

"Daijy  Service  Contracts’ 

'One  Time  Service’ 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TCHi  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 
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ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  DIREaOR/SCIENCE 
WRITER 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY  NEWS 
SERVICES 

AVAILABLE:  June  1,  1993 
SALARY:  Minimum  $38,000 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS: 
Bachelor's  degree  and  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  science  writing/daily  deadline 
writing  with  science  stories  used  by 
wire  services,  national  magazines 
and/or  major  newspapers.  B.S.  and/or 
master's  d^ree  in  science  or  science 
communications  desirable.  RESPON¬ 
SIBILITIES:  Enhance  university's 
reputation  for  quality  science  and 
engineering  research  through  high- 
caliber  science  writing  and  story 
placement.  Writing  responsibili¬ 
ties  range  from  stories  for  universi¬ 
ty  periodicals  to  international 
press  releases.  Must  know  what  is  news¬ 
worthy  to  national,  regional  and  local 
print  and  broadcast  media.  Teaching  one 
undergraduate  class  in  science/ 
medical  writing  may  be  a  requirement. 
Must  be  able  to  write  well  on  general 
topics  and  assist  director  with 
various  administrative  duties. 

Submit  application  letter,  resume, 
three  references,  and  three  science  re¬ 
leases  and  subsequent  use  in 
print/broadcast  media.  Your  resume  will 
not  be  considered  without  science  writ¬ 
ing  samples.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
Mail  to:  Bryan  McNulty,  Director,  Ohio 
University  News  Services,  164  Scott 
Quod,  Athens,  OH  45701.  DEADLINE: 
Mayl,  1993. 

Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

JOURNALISM.  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  Studies  at  Lynchburg  Collie 
in  Virginia  seeks  applications  for 
two-year  appointment  as  assistant 
professor  or  instructor  to  teach  basic 
news  writing  and  other  print  journal¬ 
ism  courses,  and  to  advise  the  weekly 
student  newspaper.  MA  degree  plus 
teoching,  newspaper  and  computer  ex¬ 
perience  reauired,  terminal  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  letter  of  application,  tran¬ 
script,  resume  and  letters  af  reference 
to  Dr.  Heywood  L.  Greenberg, 
Chairperson,  Department  of 
Communication  Studies,  Lynchburg 
College,  Lynchburg,VA  24501 .  Deadline 
May  1,  1993.  EOE. 

ACCOUNTING 

AUDIT  SUPERVISOR 
The  corporate  headquarters  of  a  Top  20 
newspaper  publishing  company,  located 
in  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Audit  Super¬ 
visor  in  their  expanding  Internal 
Audit  Department.  This  candidate 
will  head  the  department  along  with 
performing  internal  audits  and 
special  projects.  Substantial  travel 
required.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  a  CPA,  hove 
6-I-  years  Public  Accounting  and/or 
Internal  Audit  experience,  and  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Big  6  experience  a 
plus. 

Please  respond  with  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6307,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER 

Journal/Sentinel,  Inc.,  Publisher  of 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  is  seeking  candidates  with 
at  least  7  years'  experience  with  a 
solid  supervisory  background  and  a 
CPA.  Responsibilities  include 
budgeting,  forecasting,  financial 
analysis  and  staff  supervision. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

Richard  A.  Williams 
V.P.  Employee  Relations 
Journal/Sentinel,  Inc. 

PO  Box  661 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER  -  For  Knight-Ridder  daily 
newspaper  in  Long  Beach,  CA.  We  need 
an  aggressive,  motivational  manager  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  our  national  staff 
and  generate  sales.  Requirements 
inicude  minimum  af  3  years  success¬ 
ful  sales  experience  in  national  print 
media  sales.  Prior  sales  management 
experience  is  preferred,  but  we'll 
cansider  candidates  wha  hove  what  it 
takes  to  sell  and  to  motivate  sales 
staff  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation 
package  and  excellent  benefits.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  send  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Press-Telegram 
Employee  Relations  Dept. 

604  Pine  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  CA  90844 
Attn:  NaTl  Ad  Manager 
EOE 

PUBUSHER/ 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Publisher/Advertising  Director 
needed  for  fast-growing  12,000  daily 
newspaper  in  Califarnia's  Southwest 
Riverside  County.  Position  respon¬ 
sible  for  advertising,  editorial, 
circulation  and  marketing 
activities. 

Requires  college  degree  and  minimum  5 
to  10  years  experience  in  newspaper 
advertising  management. 

Tribune  Co.  subsidiary. 

Jain  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  voted  best 
in  the  state.  Send  resume  with  cover 
letter  to: 

The  Californian 

c/o  Peggy  Chapman,  Times  Advocate 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Escondido,  CA  92025 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  very 
competitive  market.  Need  promotion  and 
community  minded  person  who  has  sold 
against  other  print  media  successful¬ 
ly.  Newspaper  group  offers  advancement 
opportunity  and  complete  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  to:  Mark  Van  Patten,  PO 
Box  379,  Wabash,  IN  46992. 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
for  Time  Warner  affiliate.  You  will  be 
in  a  high  profile  position  selling 
for  the  Recorder,  a  daily  legal  newspaper 
in  San  Francisco.  High  earning  poten¬ 
tial  for  experienced  and  motivated 
professional.  Base  salary  and  compe¬ 
titive  commission  package.  Excellent 
benefits.  Please  fax  resume  to  M.  Sanen, 
Display  Advertising  Manager,Fax  no. 
(415)  749-5566  or  (415)  749-5449. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
New  York  based  trade  publication  seek¬ 
ing  a  junior  level  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  Requires  smarts  and  a  high  energy 
level.  At  least  three  years  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  sales  experience.  Overnight 
travel. 

Box  6306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Progressive  Midwestern  medium¬ 
sized  paper  seeks  experienced  CAM. 
Attractive  compensation  including 
incentives.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  in  confidence  to: 

Conley  Associates,  Inc. 

31191  W.  Beaver  Lake  Rd. 

Hartland,  Wl  53029. 

IF  YOU  LOVE  COLD  CALLS,  can  close  the 
sale  and  enjoy  travelling,  we  have  a  job 
tailor-made  for  you.  The  Kentucky  Stan¬ 
dard  in  Bardstown,  KY  needs  an  adver¬ 
tising  sales  pro  who  can  sell  micro¬ 
niche  publications.  The  right  person 
would  have  a  minimum  of  three  years 
experience.  Tell  us  why  you're  the  right 
person  for  the  job. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit 
resumes,  references  and  salary  history  to 
Steve  Lowry,  The  Kentucky  Standard,  PO 
Bax  639,  Bardstown,  KY  40004  or  Fax 
(502)  348-1971. 

SALES  PERSON  WITH  MANAGEMENT 
potential  wanted  by  aggressive,  qual¬ 
ity  daily  newspaper  in  Florida.  Zone  4 
candidates  preferred.  Forward  resume 
and  income  history  to  Box  6305,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For  more 
information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

NEWSROOM  ARTIST 

The  Charleston  (WV)  Gazette,  a  55,000 
AM,  has  an  opening  for  a  newsroom 
artist.  Shauld  be  proficient  in 
Aldus  Freehand,  Quark  XPress,  Adobe 
Illustrator,  and  knowledgeable  of  page 
layout  and  design.  Illustration 
skills  desirable.  Creativity  and 
interest  in  news  required,  experience 
would  be  a  plus.  Interested  persons 
should  send  a  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Rosalie  Earle,  Managing  Editor,  Char¬ 
leston  Gazette,  1001  Virginia  Street 
East,  Charleston,  WV.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


BEACH  CITIES  NEWSPAPER  has 
outstanding  oppartunity  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  Superior  analytical/ 
organizational/ communication 
skills.  Newspaper  management  back¬ 
ground  with  home  delivery  experience 
required.  Degree  in  related  field 
preferred.  Box  #6296,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  Phone  Calls  Please. 

CIRCULATON  SALES  & 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
creative  individual  in  booming 
Northwest  Arkansas.  Position 
includes  planning  and  development  of  a 
total  circulation  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  program  for  a  daily  and  5  weeklies 
in  a  competitive  market.  Rewards  and 
benefits  are  good  for  the  person  who  can 
give  us  the  winning  edge.  Send  resume  to: 

George  Loftus 
Community  Publishers,  Inc. 

PO  Box  1049 

Bentonville,  AR  72712 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Growing  1 5,000  daily  Zone  4  seeks  an 
experienced  circulator  to  lead  staff.  The 
position  is  responsible  for  all  sales 
programs,  home  delivery,  single  copy, 
collections,  telemarketing,  crewing, 
NIE,  sampling,  TMC  delivery.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  alternate  delivery  systems. 
Salary  history  and  requirements  to 
Box  6309,  Editor  &  publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  the 
fastest  growing  metro  daily  in  Zone  4. 
Applicants  must  be  goal-oriented, 
customer  driven  and  know  how  to  train 
and  lead  a  relatively  inexperienced  staff. 
A  track  record  of  consistent  circula¬ 
tion  increases  in  both  single  copy  and 
home  delivery  is  also  required. 
Salary  and  banuses  to  mid  $30s.  Box 
6294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER 
The  Florida  Times-Union  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  work  in  a  fast  growing 
metro  market.  Circulation  185,000 
daily,  260,000  Sunday.  Send  resume, 
best  six  clips  and  references  by  April 
16  to  John  Burr,  c/o  The  Florida  Times 
Union,  PO  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32231. 

A  drug  free  workplace. 

EOE 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  talented  No.  2  for  our 
sports  section.  Must  be  a  strong  word 
editor  with  page  design  skills  vAo  can 
help  lead  a  staff,  not  just  manage  it. 
Send  a  resume,  salary  requirement  and  a 
half-dozen  work  samples  to  Tracee 
Hamilton,  Sports  Editor,  The  News 
Journal,  PO  Box  1 5505,  Wilmington,  DE 
19850.  The  News- Journal,  a  125,C)00- 
circulation  Gannett  newspaper,  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

AWARD-WINNING,  MEDIUM-SIZE 
AM  daily  in  Sunbelt  seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  desk  person  who  can  do  it 
all — editing,  headline  writing  and 
design.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  resume  to:  P.O.  Box  588,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821. 

BILINGUAL  REPORTERS 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star  seeks  fluent, 
Spanish  speaking  reporters.  Salary 
based  on  experience.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume  and  refernces  to:  John  P.C.  Silva, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  PO  tox  26807,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726-6807. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
For  a  Big  Business  Town 

Procter  &  Gamble.  Federoted  Department 
Stores.  Heinz  Pet  Foods.  Chiquita 
Banana.  United  Brands.  Chicago  West 
Pullman.  Mercantile  Stores,  Inc., 
Cincinnati  Microwave.  U.S.  Shoe.  GE 
Aircraft  Engines.  All  are  headquartered 
in  Cincinnati,  and  The  Enquirer  (a 
Gannett  newspaper  of  200,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  and  360,000  Sundays) 
seeks  an  enterprising  and  energetic 
editor  to  lead  its  daily  coverage  of 
these  big  businesses  and  more,  in  ways 
that  appeal  to  both  business  people  and 
non-business  readers.  Metro  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  a  great  place  to  work  and  live. 
It's  a  hub  for  Delta  Airlines,  with 
scores  of  national  and  international 
flights;  major  cultural  institu¬ 
tions,  including  a  world-class 
symphony,  art  museum  and  zoo;  as  well 
as  regional  theater,  major  universities 
and  hospitals;  and  pro  baseball  and 
NFL  teams.  Interested?  Send  a  week's 
worth  of  your  current  section/work,  a 
resume  and  a  letter  (two  pages  max) 
outlining  your  view  of  good  business 
coveroge  to:  Lawrence  K.  Beaupre,  Vice 
President/Editor,  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  312  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45202.  The  Enquirer/Gannett  are 
Equal  Opportunity  Employers. 

COPY  EDITORS:  We  are  a  20,000  AM 
In  upstate  New  York,  looking  for  a 
designer  who  can  make  the  most  of  our 
new  pagination  system  and  a  copy  ed¬ 
itor  who  understands  both  deadlines  and 
local  news.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Ken 
Hall,  editor.  The  Daily  Star,  Box 
250,  Oneonta,  NY  1 3820. 

EDITOR 

Award-winning  alternative  weekly 
(60,000+  circulation)  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  to  head  six-person 
editorial  team.  Strong  writing, 
editing  and  managerial  skills  - 
sense  of  humor  a  must.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Fran 
Sullivan,  Publisher,  Hartford  Advo- 
cote,  30  Arbor  St.,  Hartford,  CT 
06106. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  MocArthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

Media' 

■Grapevine 

Attention 
Photographers! 

Wa're  the  l^est  Help  Wanted/Job 
Listing  publication  in  the  Newspaper 
Business. 

1-602-797-2511 
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FOOD  WRITER:  The  Birminghom  Post- 
Herald  is  looking  for  a  food  writer 
with  strong  reporting  and  writing 
skills.  Full-time  position  also 
includes  general  assignment  duties 
in  the  features  department.  Design  and 
pagination  skills  a  plus,  but  not 
necessary.  Entry  level  candidates 
welcome.  Send  clips  and  references  to: 
Managing  Editor  Jim  Willis, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  &rmingham,  AL  35202. 


EDITOR 

Medical  Multimedia  Publishing 
Professional  Education 
We  need  an  editor  with  health  sciences/ 
medical  background.  Your  tasks  will 
include: 

-  Liaison  with  multimedia  authors 

-  Selection  of  multimedio  titles 

•  Liaison  with  medical  associations 

SilverPlatter  is  a  leading 
publisher  with  over  120  reference  and 
educational  products  on  CD-ROM. 

Please  send  your  resume  to: 
SilverPlatter  Education,  62  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146.  Fax 
(617)  277-4211. 


EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  REPORTER 
with  lively  writing  style  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  tap  diverse  sources.  Need  to  work 
at  quick  pace  on  daily  stories  while 
planning  investigative  pieces.  Span¬ 
ish  speaker  preferred.  Computer  data- 
gathering  skills  a  plus.  Santa  Barba¬ 
ra  News-Press,  New  York  Times-owned 
paper.  Send  materials:  Joan  Dzuro, 
SBNP,  PO  Box  1 359,  Sonta  Barbara,  CA 
93102. 


EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  is  looking  for 
a  religion  and  ethics  writer.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  putting  together  a  weekly 
section.  Some  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Call  SPJ's  Jobs-for- 
Jaurnalists  at  317  653-3333  for 
more  information  about  joining  SPJ 
and  applying  for  the  position. 


FEATURES  EDITOR  for  75,000  NC 
daily.  Responsible  for  1  to  2 
sections  daily  with  staff  of  8.  Super¬ 
visory  experience,  love  of  language, 
interest  in  community  required.  Good 
people  person .  One  who  can  get  stories  on 
issues  other  than  the  trendy  ones.  Send 
resume,  work  samples,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  John  Holmes,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO 
Box  849,  Fayettville,  NC  28302. 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges 
Access  (800)  873-0010  by  modem  (or 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
on-line  (202)  347-8918. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
ovailable  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  2 
34,0000  daily  and  Sunday.  Must  be  a 
strong  manager  able  to  get  results  with 
a  tight  staff.  Heavy  emphasis  on  local. 
Family  owned  newspaper.  Salary 
$52,000  plus  bonus.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  6312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITORS 

New  Times,  Inc.,  a  chain  of  weekly  news¬ 
magazines  in  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Denver 
and  Miami,  is  looking  for  editors 
capable  of  mentoring  skilled  magazine 
writers.  Our  editors  work  closely  with 
writers  from  conception  to  completion, 
helping  shape  investigative  news- 
features,  long  and  quirky  features,  and 
much  that  falls  between.  Ours  is  a  liter¬ 
ary  form  of  journalism  that  requires  a 
strong  love  of  language  and  stories 
with  a  point  of  view.  We  have  openings  at 
three  levels,  two  of  which  also  require 
considerable  administrative 

skills:  editor-in-chief,  managing 
editor  and  assistant  editor.  Sala¬ 
ries  are  comparable  to  those  at  most 
dailies.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Deborah  Laake,  Executive  Managing 
Editor,  New  Times,  PO  Box  2510,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  AZ  85002. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standord-Exominer,  a 
56,357  daily,  58,577  Sunday 
circulation  paper  under  new  ovmership, 
is  seeking  an  aggressive,  people- 
oriented,  hands-on  managing  editor  to 
lead  a  talented  62  person  news  staff. 
Ogden  is  located  in  beautiful, 
livable  northern  Utah.  Please  send 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and 
expectations,  and  work  samples  in 
confidence  to  Scott  Trundle,  Publisher, 
PO  Box  951 ,  Ogden,  UT  84402.  EA/EO. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks  an 
advanced  news  editor  for  advance 
sections.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  strong  interpersonal  skills,  a 
knack  (or  planning  and  a  nose  (or  creat¬ 
ing  timely,  fresh  sections.  Minimum 
of  seven  years  experience,  including 
reporting  and  supervisory.  Copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  design  experience  helpful.  The 
State  is  a  progressive,  capital 
city  newspaper  with  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  140,000  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  1 70,000.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  AME,  Bunny  S.  Richardson, 
The  State,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202. 

i^Tcity/copy/layout  editor 

for  fast  growing  AM  daily  newspaper. 
Experienced  aniy.  Benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Stan  Usinowicz,  Editor,  Today's 
Daily  News,  1890  West  Acoma,  Lake 
Havasu,  AZ  86403.  No  phone  calls. 

PHOTOJOURNAUST  for  strong  weekly. 
Color  and  black  and  white.  Letter, 
resume,  clips,  etc.  to:  Editor,  The 
Fauquier  Citizen,  PO  Box  3430, 
Warrenton,  VA  22186. 

PUBLISHER  of  two  well  established 
niche  magazines  in  Seattle  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  writer/editor  to  review  RVs  and 
MFG  Housing  and  its  lifestyle. 
Macintosh  knovdedge  needed.  Well  or¬ 
ganized.  Send  letter,  clips,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Ron  Knudson, 
PO  Box  55998,  Seattle,  WA  98155. 

SKILLED,  conscientious  reporter 
needed  for  small  Caribbean  weekly's 
team.  Salary  $200/wk.  Rush  resume, 
clips  to  Box  6300,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER:  Ohio  1 2,000  circulation 
doily  seeking  aggressive  reporter, 
preferably  with  one  or  two  years  ex- 
perience,for  city  hall  beat.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  and  a  self-starter.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Mel  McKeochie,  Managing 
Editor,  Ashland  Times-Gozette,  40  E. 
Second  St.,  Ashland,  OH  44805. 

SENIOR  WRITER  with  established 
record  of  producing  strong  enterprise. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  an  agile 
and  energetic  wrriter  and  newsroom  lead¬ 
er  vrho  possesses  demonstrated  ability 
to  mentor  younger  writers.  Apply  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  News,  33  SE  Third 
St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 

SOUTHEASTERN  NEW  MEXICO  daily 
seeks  a  government  reporter  with  college 
degree  and  one  to  two  years  experience. 
Must  possess  strong  writing 
skills,  needing  minimal  editing 
and  supervision. 

Successful  applicant  will  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  with  a  nose  for  city  hall  news 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  AP 
slylebook. 

should  also  be  able  to  plug  into  any 
other  beat  as  necessary. 

Send  resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  three  samples  of  work  to: 
Editor,  Hobbs  Doily  News-Sun,  Hobbs, 
NM  88240.  Deadline  (or  applications 
is  April  25,  1993. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Must  hove  strong  super¬ 
visory  and  layout  skills.  Seeking 
experienced  professional  with  demon¬ 
strated  commitment  to  local  sports  vrho 
can  take  a  good  section  to  next  higher 
levels.  Apply  to  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

STATE  EDITOR 

The  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times 
seeks  an  editor  to  manage  the  weekend 
local  news  report  and  some  daily  pages. 
The  editor  should  have  strong  copy  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  experience  helping  repor¬ 
ters  develop  stories  and  a  flair  for 
handling  breaking  news.  Proven  ability 
to  marshal  packages  of  stories  and  art 
would  be  a  plus.  We're  looking  for  a  pro 
interested  in  advancing  a  career  at  one 
of  New  York's  best  mid-size  dailies. 
Applicants  should  sotkI  a  resume  and 
clips  to:  John  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
Watertown,  NY  1 3601 .  The  deadline  (or 
applications  is  April  21. 

THE  CONNEaiCUT  LAW  TRIBUNE,  the 
state's  only  weekly  newspaper  (or  lawyers, 
seeks  a  copy  editor  ond  a  person  to 
digest  court  cases  for  the  digest 
position.  Legal  experience  is  helpful. 
Please  send  resume  to  Joe  Calve,  The 
Connecticut  Law  Tribune,  One  Post  Rood, 
Suite  100,  Fairfield,  CT  06430. 

THE  DELAWARE  STATE  NEWS,  a  circu¬ 
lation  AM  daily,  seeks  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  copy  editor  with  3  to  5  years'  copy 
desk  experience.  We're  a  community- 
oriented  newspaper  in  Delaware's  state 
capital.  Send  layout  ond  headline 
samples  and  resume  to  Linda  Rathke, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  PO  Box  737,  Dover, 
DE  19901. 

ZONE  5  Award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  an  editor.  If  you 
are  innovative,  nave  fresh  ideas,  and 
can  take  charge,  send  your  resume  to: 
B,  PO  Box  100,  Blue  Earth,  MN  5601 3. 
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THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  a 
NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Applicants 
must  have  three  years  full-time  daily 
newspaper  experience,  preferably  as  an 
editor.  Should  be  an  excellent  content 
editor  with  strong  people  skills. 
Must  be  able  to  work  nights.  Speed  and 
ability  to  handle  pressure  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Millie  Quan,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 

WASHINGTON,  DC-based  architec¬ 
ture  magazine  has  three  editorial  staff 
openings.  All  require  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  construction,  travel 
and  relocation  to  DC. 

1 .  Design  Editor:  Reports,  writes  and 
edits  design  feature  stories. 
Architecture  d^ree  preferred. 

2.  Technology  and  practice  editor: 
Reports,  edits,  writes  technology  and 
practice  stories,  develops  monthly 
section  lineup.  Knowledge  of  construc¬ 
tion  methods  and  architecture  required. 
Experience  in  architecture  firm  a  plus. 

3.  News  Editor:  Aggressive  reporter/ 
writer  for  news  stories  and  monthly 
products  column. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Editor,  1 1 30 
Connecticut  Ave.,  Suite  625, 
Washington,  DC  20036. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  ANALYSIS  MANAGER 

Skills  not  being  utilized?  No  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  professional  growth?  The 
Star  Tribune,  long  recognized  for  excel- 
lefKe  in  research,  offers  an  outstanding 
opportunity  for  an  exceptional 
individual. 

You  will  need  an  advanced  degree  in 
a  marketing  discipline  (or  fully  equi¬ 
valent  work  experience),  demonstrated 
proficiency  in  use  of  statistical 
packages  (SAS  or  SPSS  or  BMDP), 
Old  the  capability  to  lead,  coach  and 
inspire  a  team  of  dedicated  profes¬ 
sionals.  You  will  also  need  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  the  management  of 
a  wide  variety  of  information  sources: 
from  propriety  surveys  and  census  tapes 
to  street  intelligence. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package  and  a  stimulating  and 
challenging  working  environment  in  a 
market  noted  for  its  high  quality  of 
life. 

If  interested  in  applying,  please  send 
a  resume  with  your  salary  requirements 
to: 

S.  Creighton,  Job  #  1486 
Human  Resources 
Star  Tribune 
425  Portland  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  MN  55488 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATORS:  Positions 
available  in  our  growing  facility  for 
experienced  personnel.  2-5  years  exper- 
iefKe  on  Goss  equipment.  Send  resumes 
to:  Personnel  Director,  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alaxandria, 
LA  71306. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT/ 
NIGHTS 


WE  NEED  A  LEADER.  Top  notch  manage¬ 
ment  skills  are  a  must.  You  must  be  self 
motivated  and  excited  by  the  challenge  of 
a  large  busy  shop.  You  need  to  success¬ 
fully  Ixilance  the  demands  of  quality, 
productivity,  waste  and  budget. 

Five  years  management  experience  and 
double  wide  offset  experience  is 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  program.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  We  are 
located  in  Zone  9. 


Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Growing  doily.  Zone  4  seeks  experienced 
composing  room  supervisor.  Must  be 
able  to  direct  daily  ad  flow  and  page 
composition  using  both  cut  and  paste 
and  computer  technology.  Experienced  in 
pagination,  ability  to  use  Macin¬ 
tosh,  PC  and  Mycro-Tek.  Resumes  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6310,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONSULTING  FIRM  IN  ZONE  6  seeks 
Research  Associate  to  lead  and  develop 
our  growing  corporate  communications 
research  business.  Position  involves 
consulting  with  clients,  creating 
questionnaires,  analyzing  data, 
writing  reports,  facilitating  focus 
groups,  and  even  some  marketing. 
Should  hove  strong  educational  and  ap¬ 
plied  research  background.  Corporate 
experience  a  plus;  oral  communication 
skills  a  must.  This  is  a  hands-on  posi¬ 
tion.  Salary  open.  Chance  to  really  make 
a  difference  and  grow.  We're  a  small 
firm  with  big  ideas  and  a  great  track 
record.  Please  send  a  resume  with  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  Box  6308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Christmas  is  a  time  when  kids  tell  Santa 
what  they  want  and  their  parents  pay 
hr  it.  Deficits  are  when  adults  tell  the 
government  what  they  want  and  their 
kids  pay  hr  it. 

Douglas  Lamm 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

C\  AQQIPIFn  niQPI  AV 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  iine,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.56  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  6  times,  $86; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $76;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  respjonses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature , 


No.  of  Insertions:  _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditaS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/ARTIST  with 
1 5  years  experience  (8  in  newspapers)  is 
seexing  position  all  Zones.  Knows 
Mac.  Quick  charts  and  maps.  Can  draw, 
carto(}n  and  caricature.  Designs  pages 
with  real  flair.  For  samples  and  resume 
contact:  42764  Cherry  Hill  Rd., 
Canton,  Ml  48187  or  call  (313) 
981-2055. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL  Zone 
manager,  1 5  years  experience  with  large 
metro.  Results-oriented.  Self-moti¬ 
vated  with  excellent  sales  and  customer 
service  record.  Home  delivery  and 
single  copy  experience.  People-oriented 
and  a  team  player  seeks  managerial 
position.  ESox  6296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Dedicated,  experienced,  promotion 
minded  professional  seeks  position 
at  quality,  small  to  medium  sized, 
family  owned  daily.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  long  term  relationship  with  a 
manager,  who  has  a  sense  of  direction, 
true  people  skills,  and  a  love  for  the 
business,  please  respond  to  Box  6297, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  12  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  budgeting,  planning,  training, 
TMC,  computers,  ABC  and  mail.  Have 
good  track  record.  Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4 
and  Eastern  Zones.  (717)  474-2368. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT  avail¬ 
able  for  facts  not  fiction  Mexican 
coverage.  Apartado  1  -540, 62000  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 

COPY  EDITOR 
Ken  Bledsoe 
(606)  272-9579 

Well  seasoned  with  hint  of  sage. 

Editor/Reporter  for  small  NY  busi¬ 
ness  daily  seeks  position  on  mid¬ 
sized  or  large  newspaper  or  magazine 
in  Northeast.  Also  hove  worked  for  trade 
magazine,  regular  daily.  Call  Ron, 
718-376-6502. 


ENTERPRISING,  tenacious  reporter 
with  1  1/2  years  daily  experience 
seeks  position  on  mid-size  or  large 
daily.  Will  relacate.  Joel  Kleg 
(303)  867-2049. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  SLOT  looking 
for  new  challenge.  Creator  of  award¬ 
winning  layouts  and  quick  at  Quark. 
Call  Mike  (615)  539-4523. 

GRADUATING  COLLEGE  JOURNAL¬ 
IST  with  master's  degree  and  six  years 
brood  newspaper  experience  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporting  position  at 
weekly  or  biweekly  newspaper  in  north¬ 
west  or  southeast.  Send  to  Poul  Olson, 
3204  London  Company  Way, 
Williamsburg,  YA  23185  or  call  (804) 
221-2647. 


MONTANARI  on  Film  In-depth,  irreve¬ 
rent  weekly  (650)  reviews  of  major/ 
independent  releases.  Call  or  FAX  (216) 
291-5662  for  clips. 

PHOTO  EDITOR  back  from  sabatical 
looking  for  staff  position.  Interna¬ 
tional  experience.  Have  brain,  will 
travel.  Box  6287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly  Editor's  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/ writer. 
(305)  891-2595, 

(305)  836-2385 


FREELANCE 


MOSCOW  correspondent,  resident,  free¬ 
lance,  very  experienced  economic/ 
social/political  —  news,  in-depth 
articles.  Fluent  Russian,  wide 
contacts;  CRAIG  MELLOW  011-7095 
249-5267,  FAX  01 1  -7502  220-2219,  or 
call  NYC  (212)  243-6758. 


Send  E&P  Box 
Replies  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011 
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by  Kenneth  Arbogast 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

PREVENTING  'l-SORE': 

A  CASE  AGAINST  EGO  JOURNALISM 


LET  ME  TELL  you  about  a  pet  peeve  I 
have.  1  cannot  stand  journalists  who 
write  in  the  first  person.  To  me,  it  is  an 
unpardonable  offense,  like  misspelling 
a  name  or  dropping  full  identification 
on  first  reference. 

When  1  first  started  writing  for  a 
daily  newspaper,  editors  quickly  ex¬ 
cised  any  first-person  pronoun  outside 
quotation  marks.  “Here,  here,”  an  edi¬ 
tor  might  chide  the  egoistic  journalist, 
“you  left  out  what  you  ate  for  lunch.” 

Lately,  1  have  been  seeing  more  and 
more  first-person  articles  in  all  types  of 
publications,  many  of  which  should 
know  better.  1  have  stumbled  across 
the  dreaded  “1”  in  major  dailies,  in 
wire-service  stories,  in  newsmagazines 
and  in  consumer  magazines. 

Mary  Benedict,  professor  emeritus  of 
journalism  from  Indiana  University, 
has  observed  that  first  person  creates 
“1-sore.”  1  contend  that  it  is  within  our 
power  to  stamp  out  1-sore  in  our  life¬ 
times,  basing  our  plan  of  attack  on 
Martin  Gibson’s  superhuman  effort  to 
stem  the  menacing  tide  of  cliches. 

Why  do  1  oppose  first-person  so 
strongly?  Allow  me  to  illustrate  my  ob¬ 
jections  with  several  painful  examples, 
and  you  may  come  to  agree  with  me. 

First,  1  detest  the  “Call  me  Ishmael” 
style  in  which  stream-of-consciousness 
writing  becomes  a  personal  indict¬ 
ment.  Here  is  a  particularly  appalling 
example  1  endured  not  too  long  ago: 

“Every  week  I  write  basically  the 
same  stuff  —  ‘Yo  dude,  you’ve  gotta 
check  out  this  totally  cool  band  .  .  .  ’ 
You’ve  heard  it  before,  and  you’ll  hear 
it  again. 

“But  not  here  and  not  now.  Now  I’d 
like  to  tell  you  about  myself  .... 

“Criticism  is  a  way  of  putting  your¬ 
self  in  a  judge’s  robe.  1  don’t  want  to 
condemn  another  person’s  art,  because 


(Arbogast,  ajoumalism  instructor 
at  the  Defense  Information  School, 
intentionally  used  the  personal  pronouns 
46  times  in  32  paragraphs,  a  record  he 
challenges  any  writer  to  ignore.) 


that  is  their  trip.  1  can’t  write  a  single 
note  of  music,  so  1  don’t  even  have  the 
right  to  say  that  a  band  is  bad. 

“You  see,  1  got  [sic]  high  expecta¬ 
tions.  1  will  be  a  success. 

“1  will  have  a  love  that  will  be  inde¬ 
structible.  I’m  to  the  point  where 
celibacy  is  better  then  [sic]  jumping  in 
the  sack  with  every  floozy  that  [sic] 
comes  slinking  down  the  way. 

“If  you’ve  made  it  this  far  .  .  .  ” 
(From  a  music  review  by  staff  writer 
Jeff  Napier  in  the  Indiana  newsweekly 
NUVO  of  Aug.  19,  1992.) 

1  say  if  a  critic  feels  unqualified  to 
determine  what  is  bad,  then  1  have  no 
reason  to  trust  that  critic’s  judgment 
about  what  is  good.  1  don’t  know  about 
you,  but  1  wonder  how  many  women 
will  want  a  relationship  with  someone 
who  is  just  now  reaching  the  point 
where  abstinence  is  better  than  casual 


sex?  1  also  wonder  how  many  women 
will  want  a  relationship  with  someone 
who  labels  past  partners  as  floozies? 

1  suspect  those  were  not  the  impres¬ 
sions  that  the  writer  was  trying  to  cre¬ 
ate.  Yet,  1  imagine  too  often  a  writer 
gets  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  his 
own  story  and  loses  perspective  of 
what  the  content  is  saying.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  start  of  that  last  paragraph 
is  an  indication  that  the  writer  knows 
this  is  of  little  interest  to  readers. 

Is  it  the  job  of  a  reviewer  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  current  arts  scene  or  con¬ 
template  his  navel? 

Worse  yet,  in  my  mind,  is  the  “1  hear 
a  voice”  story  based  on  attribution 
from  beyond  the  grave. 

“1  have  a  lot  in  common  with 


Clarence  Thomas,”  wrote  Jack  E. 
White  in  the  cover  story  of  the  Sept. 
16,  1991,  issue  of  Time.  White,  a  senior 
editor,  was  not  a  lawyer,  a  judge  or  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee.  The  similari¬ 
ties  were  that  both  are  black,  and  the 
grandfathers  of  both  had  stressed  the 
importance  of  education.  In  the  arti¬ 
cle,  White  admitted  that  the  latter  is 
common  among  many  successful  black 
Americans. 

So  1  ask  you,  why  was  the  first-per¬ 
son  treatment  important  in  this  story? 
Near  the  end  of  the  article.  White 
wrote,  “My  grandfather  would  not  have 
understood  two  aspects  of  Thomas’ 
conduct.  ”  Because  readers  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  White’s  grandfather  earlier, 
they  may  not  carefully  analyze  this  sub¬ 
sequent  remark.  White’s  grandfather 
had  died  15  years  before  Thomas  was 
born,  and  1  suggest  that,  unless  Mr. 


White  is  the  first  to  establish  contact 
with  the  dead,  any  guess  as  to  the 
grandfather’s  possible  feelings  about 
Thomas  is  simply  speculative. 

In  my  experience,  1  find  that  readers 
generally  trust  everything  the  press 
says  which  can  be  backed  up  with  sub¬ 
stantial  proof.  The  public  seems  less 
willing  to  accept  the  reporter’s  word  for 
anything.  For  instance.  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward,  a  journalist  generally  considered 
above  reproach,  came  under  fire  for  his 
personal  account  of  William  Casey’s 
deathbed  confession  because  there 
were  no  other  witnesses  present. 

Is  it  coincidence  that  most  journal¬ 
ism  textbooks  1  have  read  stress  attri- 


For  instance,  Bob  Woodward,  a  journalist 
generally  considered  above  reproach,  came 
under  fire  for  his  personal  account  of  William 
Casey’s  deathbed  confession  because  there 
were  no  other  witnesses  present. 
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Let  E&P's  crew 
take  your  advertising 
i  message  to  Boston 


Newspaper  Association  of  America's 
Pubiishers  convention  (formerly  the  ANPA) 
Aprii  26-28, 1993,  Boston  Marriott  Copiey  Place. 


The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  newspaper  industry  will  be  turned  to  Boston  and  the 
most  powerful  figures  in  newspaper  publishing  as  they  chart  the  course  of  newspapers  and 
groups  for  the  coming  year.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  there  covering  each  and  every  session. 


PUBLISHERS  CONVENTION  -  APRIL  24: _ 

Virtually  every  newspaper  executive  will  be  reading  this  issue  for  pre-convention  information  and  coverage.  This 
issue  contains  a  calendar  of  events,  daily  programs,  and  the  ever-popular,  eagerly  sought-after  ‘Who's  Staying 
Where  at  the  Convention' where  attendees  find  out  where  their  associates  are  staying,  your  ad  in  this  issue  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  convention  attendees  as  well  as  in  the  homes  and  offices  of  over  80,000  newspaper  professionals. 

Advertising  Deadiines:  Space:  Aprii  8  Copy:  Aprii  12 


POST-CONVENTION  ISSUE  -  MAY  1: _ 

This  issue  of  E&P  brings  the  publishers'  convention  to  our  readers  with  complete  coverage  of  all  speeches,  work¬ 
shops,  sessions,  meetings,  photos  of  convention  headliners  and  comprehensive  reporting  on  industry  activities. 
E&P  provides  timely,  firsthand  coverage  for  publishing,  advertising  and  business  executives  who  couldn't  get  to 
the  convention  and  recaps  the  events  for  those  who  were  there,  making  this  the  perfect  environment  for  your 

advertising  message.  Advertising  Deadiines:  Space:  Aprii  21  Copy:  Aprii  23 


Make  your  space  reservations  now  for  both  NAA  Convention  issues  in  Editor  &  Publisher  — 
the  weekly  magazine  of,  for  and  about  the  newspaper  industry. 

SALES  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

212-675-4380  312-641*0041  504.386.9673 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

213*382*6346  415*421*7950 


What  do  these  companies  have  in  common 

AT  3c  T  Circuit  Pack: 

Atlantic  Electric 
!3ea.vimont  Enterprise 
British  Columbia  Telephone 
Coors  Brewing  Company 
Diamond-Star  Nlotors 
Doran  Textiles,  Inc. 

Harris  Corporation 
Honda  of  America  ^4fg.,  Inc. 

Ndemphis  Eight,  Gas  3c  Water 
Oshkosh  Truck  Corporation 
Rockw^ell  Space  Operations 
SmithKline  Beecham  Clinical  Lab 
Storage  Technology  Company 
Texaco  Refining  3c  IVfarketing  Inc. 

Texas  Instruments  -  Houston 
Uniroyal  Chemical  Company 
Whirlpool  Corporation 

The  answer  is... 

Quality 

and  Employee  Involvement 

The  Association  fw  Quality  and  Participation  membership  compete  for  one  of  eighteen  Team 
(AQP)  is  an  international  organization  with  ten-  Excellence  Atrards.  TTre  eigjiteen  winning  teams 
thousand  membeR  representing  three-thousand  then  compete  (live)  at  A(^'s  spring  conference  for 
companies.  AQP  promotes  continuous  quality  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals, 
improvement  through  employee  involven^L  The  Team  Excellence  Award  is  to  employees 

The  Beaumont  EnterjMise  is  a  daily  newspapa  what  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Award 
sending  Southeast  Texas.  The  Enterprise  believes  in  is  to  companies. 

and  practices  AQP's  method  of  quality  improvement  Congratulations  to  the  winning  teams  and  a 

through  employee  (team)  participation.  special  amgratulations  to  the  Enterprise  team... 

Each  year,  employee  teams  from  AQP's  we're  proud  of  you! 

Beaumont  Enterprise 

Beaumont,  Texas  -  A  Hearst  Newspaper 


